Lobby to stop brain drain 
_ U of A has lost medical faculty, technicians, 
postdoc and grad students since ’94 MRC cuts. 
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Color of spirit 
Fine arts grad captures the imagination— 
and gallery representation. 


January 9, 1998 


By Michael Robb 


kates flashed on frozen ice. 

Fireworks cracked overhead in a sub- 
zero sky. 

A ghost from the past revisited his 
beloved U of A. : 

And downtown, newspaper boys and 
girls distributed the news on a frigid Jas- 
per Avenue: “Extra! Extra! Read all about 
it! The University of Alberta is 90 years old 
this year. Everyone welcome to celebrate the 
birthday of one of the province’s most impor- 

tant and illustrious institutions.” 

And celebrate they did, outside, 
Wednesday in the Quad, in the shadow of 
the university’s first buildings— 
Athabasca, Assiniboia and Pembina 
Halls. Ninety years after the U of A was 
born, the ghost of Henry Marshall Tory, 
the university's first president, found 
other buildings competing for space on 
the banks of the North Saskatchewan 
River—among them the tallest, the Henry 
Marshall Tory Building. 

“I am here because I feel I belong,” 
said Tory, an ethereal visionary who re- 
turned in a horse-drawn carriage to cel- 
ebrate the U of A’s 90" anniversary, and 
to preside over one of the university’s 
modern-day milestones. 

The podium was his. 

“I belong to this campus. To this 
ground. To this place. To the spirit we 
know as the University of Alberta spirit,” 
said Tory, a man instrumental in the foun- 
dation of one of Canada’s finest universi- 
ties. What Tory also found amid the chorus 
of the U of A Concert Choir, sleigh rides, 
the roar of a warming fire and hot chocolate 
was the fulfillment of his dream—a univer- 
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Four score and ten—werre 90 years young! 


Wednesday's Quad bash the first of many 90" anniversary events planned for 1998 


sity unlike the one he presided over for 20 
years during its infancy. He found a place 
where classics has made room for anthro- 
pology, where mathematics has made room 
for computing science and anatomy has 
made room for medical microbiology and 
immunology. He found a university reflect- 
ing the complexity and burgeoning knowl- 
edge of the latter 20" century, close to 
30,000 students strong. 

For one brief moment, the university 
community took time to reflect on its 


Richard Woolner 


past, its accomplishments and its impor- 
tance ™-4dled together under an Arctic 
high, more than a thousand students, staff 
and alumni listened to the university’s 
present-day president tell his early 20" 
century predecessor of the U of A’s ac- 
complishments spanning nine decades. 
“You had a dream to build a great 
university, a university that was tied to 
the community which supported it,” 
President Rod Fraser told Tory. “Today I 
see that university, one driven by dedi- 
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cated men and women who comprise our 
faculty, staff, students and friends.” 

Chancellor Lou Hyndman says it’s 
appropriate to salute the gutsy pioneer 
founders of a fledgling institution that 
would turn out to be a powerful engine in 
helping move Alberta to its pulsating 
strength today. “Their visionary commit- 
ment was the building block that resulted 
in the U of A being today on the move, in 
the front rank of leadership and excellence, 
and suitably well placed to be a truly great 
institution in the 21st century.” 

Throughout the year, 90" anniversary 
celebrations are planned. In September, 
the U of A will mark the institution’s first 
classes in 1908. At convocation ceremo- 
nies in the spring, families and corpora- 
tions instrumental in the building of the 
U of A will be presented with “builder” 
awards. The Faculty of Nursing will cel- 
ebrate its 80" anniversary. And through- 
out the year, regular university events 
will be tied to 90" anniversary themes 
and celebrations. 

*The ghost of Marshall Tory was played 
by Dr. Michael Murdock. a 


Tuition decision on hold 


Board members uncomfortable with administration request to raise tuition by the maximum 8.92 per cent 


By Michael Robb 


t didn’t quite turn out the way it usually 

does. U of A senior administrators asked 
the Board of Governors Wednesday to 
raise tuition fees by the maximum allow- 
able. The Board’s Finance and Property 
Committee, with student leaders’ support, 
asked instead to hold the increase to five 
per cent. 

When the debate had finished, the 
board tabled the motion and 
asked administration to come 
back to it, likely in mid-Febru- 
ary, with a budget based ona 
five per cent tuition increase. 

“This debate raised more 
questions than it answered 
and in order for me to make 
an intelligent decision, I need 
to know more about the impli- 
cations of a five per cent tui- 
tion increase,” said board member Don 
Mazankowski. He and other board mem- 
bers applauded students for their thought- 
ful arguments and intense lobbying. 

Administrators, however, urged the 
board to back a proposal to raise tuition 
fees by 8.92 per cent, the maximum allow- 
able under the provincial government’s 
policy. The increase would mean students 
pay an additional $233 for 1998/99 fees. 
The lower five per cent increase, argued 
Vice-President (Academic) Dr. Doug 
Owram, would result in a $2.7 million 
shortfall and, inevitably—cuts. 

Owram told board members the U of A 
wants to play in the big leagues of North 
America and has clear goals and strategies 
to get there. But it can’t do that without 
resources. The only place deans can now 
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_..It makes sense 


The increase would 
mean students pay an 
additional $233 for 
1998/99 fees. 


cut is positions, he said, and doing that 
would be devastating for morale and, for 
some deans, represent a betrayal. Staff 
recruitment would become more difficult. 

“Tf we sacrifice quality for low-cost 
education, we’re headed in the wrong di- 
rection,” he said. 

Students didn’t buy his arguments. 
Graduate Students’ Association President 
Peter Cahill argued that ad- 
ministrators were really talk- 
ing about increasing expendi- 
tures. Students’ Union Presi- 
dent Stephen Curran said 
there are two issues. The first 
is how much students pay for 
their education. “The govern- 
ment says that’s 30 per cent,” 
he said. “That's our fight with 
the people across the river.” 
The second issue is how quickly we get to 
that figure? Curran says the university will 
risk losing money as a consequence of 
declining enrolment if it increases tuition 
too rapidly. 

Board member Penny Reeves was sym- 
pathetic to those arguments. “I’m not 
proud of nailing our students to the maxi- 
mum,” she said, pointing out an extra $100 
does make a difference to a student. 

Tuition as a percentage of the universi- 
ty’s budget has been rising steadily. At the 


beginning of the decade, tuition accounted 
for 11.8 per cent of the operating budget. 
Next year, tuition could account for almost 
25 per cent. The provincial government's 
policy allows institutions to charge fees up 
to 30 per cent of net operating expendi- 
tures. The board’s policy is to move to- 
wards that percentage. 

Mazankowski said he was troubled: At 
what point does the university reach the 
breaking point when tuition has an impact 
on enrolment? Are we pricing ourselves 
out of the market? He suggests student 
debt was an issue that would ultimately 
have to be addressed by society as a 
whole. 

Vice-President (Research and External 
Affairs) Roger Smith said if the U of A has 
excellent programs, enrolment will not be 
a problem. He questioned whether the U 
of A was really as close to the wall as stu- 
dents suggested. The only way to provide 
quality education is to draw upon student, 
private and government support, and the 
university is doing that, he said. 

Administrators say U of A operating 
revenue per full-time student lags behind 
at least two other major universities. UBC, 
for example, has $15,415 per full-time stu- 
dent, U of T has $14,465 while the U of A 
has only $12,335. That gap, they say, has to 
be narrowed. 


Both staff association representatives 
warned the board not.to look for money in 
the salary envelope. Non-Academic Staff 
Association member Anita Moore said she 
supported the five per cent increase, but not 
if it means cutbacks. “We're seeing people. 
pushed to the limit...our long-term disabil- 
ity insurance costs are running right through 
the roof.” 

Academic Staff Association representa- 
tive Dr. Franco Pasutto said faculty, after 10 
years of cuts, are tired of giving, yet deeply 
concerned about tuition increases. A big 
concern is recruitment, he said. It would be a 
hell of a message to send that the U of A is 
once again cutting, he said. Like some board 
members, Pasutto said he really wasn’t hear- 
ing any alternatives from the administration. 

Some board members noted that the 
provincial government was expected to 
make an announcement January 8 on stu- 
dent loans and grants that would likely have 
an impact on their decision making. 

Part of the administration’s proposal 
included setting aside more money for bur- 
saries. Cahill said it simply wasn’t enough. 
Bursary support in the US. is 30 times what 
it is in Canada, and bursary support is being 
enhanced in Ontario, he said. Higher tuition 
fees would also deter lower income people 
from applying to attend the U of A, students 
contended. 


If medical researchers aren’t lobbying, who is? 


MRC president sees window of opportunity to influence federal government funding 


By Michael Robb 


pity the Edmonton Oilers. They sign tal- 
ented, young hockey players who are 
later lured away by big money and the 
perks offered by wealthier—A merican— 
teams. Say goodbye to Edmonton. 

There’s an analogous situation happen- 
ing on the U of A campus in the medical 
research community, says Dean of Medi- 
cine and Oral Health Sciences Dr. Lorne 
Tyrrell. There’s a major brain drain happen- 
ing in Canada, and because of woefully 
inadequate funding, the U of A is losing 
medical researchers just hitting their stride. 
These mid-career scientists are leaving for 
more lucrative American destinations. An 
average Medical Research Council grant in 
Canada is $70,000. An average U.S. Na- 
tional Institute of Health grant is $213,000. 

“So who has spoken to their Member 
of Parliament about the state of funding 
for medical research in Canada?” When 
MRC president Dr. Henry Friesen asked 
that question last month in a packed lec- 
ture hall of U of A medical researchers, 
only two people raised their hands. 

Friesen says when the federal govern- 
ment was considering legislation governing 
herbal medicines this summer, it received 
240,000 letters. That had a profound effect 
on public policy, he says, and the legislation 
was changed. Contrast that with the effort 
to increase medical research funding. Over 
the summer, the federal government re- 
ceived about 225 letters. “One letter works 
and many letters work even better,” says 
MRC’s director of communications, Marcel 
Chartrand. 

Friesen says medical researchers have to 
tell their MPs what they doand how many 


_ people they employ. 


“My tenure at the MRC has coincided 
with cuts that have reduced our budget by 
13 per cent since 1994.” And that has had a 
major impact on major universities. For 
example, the University of Toronto esti- 
mates that over that time it lost 18 faculty / 
clinical positions, 166 research technicians, 
32 postdoctoral/clinical fellows and 44 


graduate students. At the U of A, 10 fac- 
ulty positions, 29 research technicians, five 
postdoctoral/clinical fellows and 15 
graduate students were lost. 

Friesen says MRC is deferring tough 
budget decisions at least until after the fed- 
eral budget which is expected to be tabled in 
February. “We've deferred decisions that 
might jeopardize whole programs until our 
March council meeting.” 

The MRC president says there is room 
for optimism: The Speech from the Throne 
hinted medical research funding would 
increase; a recent House of Commons fi- 
nance committee recognized the need to 
increase funding for all three federal re- 
search funding agencies; and the Minister 
of Finance, Paul Martin, has said modest 
new funding would be designated. The 
establishment of the Canadian Health Serv- 
ices Research Foundation, the extension of 
permanent funding to the Networks of Cen- 
tres of Excellence and the creation of the 
Canada Foundation for Innovation are also 
positive steps. 

And for the first time, medical research- 
ers have an important new ally: the busi- 
ness community, says Friesen. In their dis- 
cussions with business, Dean Tyrrell and 
Associate Dean (Research ) Joel Weiner use 
the Oilers analogy. The faculty has organ- 
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MRC President Henry Friesen with Dean of Medicine 
Lome Tyrrell 


- Thei impact of underfunding 


ie MRC turns down about. 500 rues for funding 
. every year inCanada 


. 38 projects at the U of Awe were not funded, 
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ized a letter and postcard writing campaign 
to-lobby for more money. 

Friesen says that nationally the life 
sciences account for 25 per cent of venture 
capital investments and 73,000 jobs. 

MRC has been establishing joint funding 
programs with business and every MRC dol- 
lar is matched by $2.80 in outside funding. 

“Successful as this strategy has been, it 
cannot be expanded without seriously 
harming the ability of MRC to fund basic 
research—our ‘core’ business,”says 
Friesen. Corporations are backing the de- 
velopment side of R&D, and governments 
aren’t fulfilling their obligations to fund 


_ basic research, he says. = 
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Getting the word out 


Peer versus public review: is there time for both? 
By Geoff McMaster 


he idea that universities are ivory tow- 

ers reserved for an intellectual elite out 
of touch with the “real” world is one of the 
most prevalent and stubborn misconcep- 
tions in the public mind. Professors, as the 
stereotype would have it, are social out- 
casts who sit around asking 
arcane questions in a lan- 
guage no one can, or would 
even want to, understand. 

Today’s universities, how- 
ever, are doing their best to 
tear down the tower, reaching 
out to inform and educate the 
public like never before. 

This public relations cam- 
paign is partly for political 
reasons, in the present climate of public 
accountability, but it also recognizes that 
the public is better educated in general 
than it used to be and hungrier for various 
kinds of knowledge. Monastic scholarship 
is clearly giving way to a wider exchange 
of ideas. 

“There is a great need to know in the 
community, and those things we know are 
not of a nature of which it’s appropriate to 
lock up in an ivory tower,” says Dr. Patricia 
Clements, dean of arts. “We don’t acquire 
knowledge so that we can possess it and 
hold it and not let anyone else into it.” 

“One of the differences between univer- 
sities doing research and corporations do- 
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ing research, is universities take the view 
that any scholar making a discovery is 
bound to publish the results of his informa- 
tion to make it available to the community.” 

Increased access doesn’t come without 
a price, however. Disseminating knowl- 
edge beyond the 
refereed journal by 
courting the media 
or writing for the 
popular press 
takes a good deal 
of time. For some 
researchers, this 
extra step is hard 
to escape, espe- 
cially when the 
practical relevance of a project is more 
evident. 

And so many academics are asking 
how much valuable time they should 
spend trying to disseminate and even 
popularize their work. And if they do 
make the investment, should peer review 
be revised to recognize it? 

The dilemma is one with which soci- 
ologist Dr. Graham Lowe is well ac- 
quainted. Lately his research has focused 
on the future of work, a hot topic in the 
media. Consequently, he often finds him- 
self dealing with questions from reporters 
while feeling the need to get on with his ° 
own pressing research. 
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“For me, it means that I’m continually 
facing trade offs,” says Lowe. “Do | invest 
an hour or two trying to explain to some 
media person the findings from the latest 
Statistics Canada survey that they haven’t 
read, or do] invest those two hours in 

trying to bring 
a paper that 
much further to 
completion so I 
can submit it to 
" an academic 
journal.” 

“To sit 
down and say 
okay, I’ve got 
this article 

coming out, let me now 


“One of the differences 
between universities 
doing research and 
corporations doing 


research, is universities 


“It’s just off the ground,” says 
Riemenshneider, “but already it’s helped 
sponsor a recent math fair here in the city, 
and there have been lots of phone calls 
from schools. It’s caused a lot of interest.” 

In the clinical sciences, getting knowl- 
edge out to the community 
quickly where it can be ap- 
plied is considered a crucial, 
but no less demanding, ele- 
ment of the research process, 
according to Dr. Ruth Elliott 
in nursing. 

“In our discipline people 
are looking very seriously at 
how to enhance dissemina- 
tion of research because 
we're very much interested 


figure out first of all how I take the view that any in changing practice to the 
can summarize it in plain —______—____ benefit of the patient,” says 
English, secondly, set up a scholar making a Elliott, who works on meth- 


broadcast fax to all the main 
media and then follow up 
with phone calls to key 
journalists at the Globe and 
Mail and CBC—that’s a hell 
of a lot of work. Somebody 
needs to be doing that. 
There should be somebody 
who takes the primary work 
and translates it or dissemi- 
nates it.” 

At the very least, he ar- 
gues, researchers who are 
doing work that is of interest to the public 
should be “encouraged and be given the 
time to carry it that one last step.” 

The challenge of knowledge dissemi- 
nation is obviously not the same in every 
discipline. Some topics naturally lend 
themselves to popular treat- 
ment. But others, those in 
mathematics and physics, for 
example, are very difficult to 
cast in sexy and easily digest- 
ible forms. How, after all, do 
you get the public excited 
about a minor revision of a 
mathematical formula? 

“This is a dilemma across 
the whole country in this dis- 
cipline,” says mathematical 
sciences chair Dr. Sherum 
Riemenshneider. “It’s some- 
thing that has perhaps been largely ig- » 
nored, but it’s becoming more and more 
important because we've found that the 
perception, even in the schools, is that 
mathematics is not useful, but in fact 
mathematics underlies everything.” 

Riemenshneider admits not all aca- 
demics are as adept at com- 
municating highly technical 
theory in lay terms as is, for 
example, Dr. Bob Moody, 
who gave a recent talk on the 
relationship between CD 
technology and mathematical 
theories invented almost 100 
years ago. But at least five 
mathematics departments in 
Alberta and B.C. have re- 
cently taken up this public 
relations challenge, he says, 
creating the Pacific Institute for Math- 
ematical Sciences. Generating public inter- 
est is one of the institute’s primary raisons 
d’etre. 
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information to make it 
available to the 


community.” 


Dr. Patricia Clements 


ods of soothing crying in- 
fants. 

“It takes a lot of time out 
of your work week, talking 
to the media. It can consume 
a great number of hours, but 
I see it as part of my day as 
a researcher.” 

And yet while a more 
direct and efficient transfer 
of knowledge to the public 
may become a priority in all 
university disciplines, 
Elliott insists it will never replace schol- 
arly publication. Refereed journals may 
not reach large audiences, but they do 
contribute to the production of knowl- 
edge and establish professional credibil- 
ity. If you don’t publish there, “you’re not 
going to move ahead in your 
career. You have to be cred- 
ible to your colleagues. Peer 
review is the bottom line ata 
university.” 

Clements agrees that 
communicating one’s re- 
search findings to the 
public should be given more 
weight in peer review. 

But she also wonders why 
the perceived conflict be- 
tween research and commu- 
nity outreach came about 

in the first place? 

“T think scholars need to give a lot of 
attention to how it is that the barriers 
came up; how is it that this has become an 
issue? How is it that we report our re- 
search findings in such a way as to make 
them inaccessible to certain communities? 
Some of our fields are highly 
technical, but in some of our 
fields we are not reaching 
highly technical conclu- 
sions.” 

But as Lowe points out, 
efforts to bring down these 
barriers can only benefit 
everyone in the long run, 
creating a healthier climate 
for the production of knowl- 
edge. “It all feeds itself,” he 
says, because the more edu- 
cated and aware the public is about what 
goes on behind academic walls, the easier 
it is to get funding from government and 
corporations.=# 


Circumcision made easy for the little guy 


U of A researcher proves ring block anesthesia is effective for newborns 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


a dasha around the world, there’s an 
elusive little boy who suffered drastic 
health consequences because he was not 
circumcised. It’s a story that won’t die, and 
it’s one reason parents and physicians 
advocate circumcision for newborns. That, 
and fear of an increased rate of urinary 
tract infection, or sexually transmitted 
diseases and cancer later in life, says Dr. 
Janine Lander, associate dean of research 
in the Faculty of Nursing. 

These fears are largely unfounded, 
says Lander. She doesn’t believe circumci- 
sion is a medical necessity. But if parents 
decide to have it done, they should insist 


Final enrolment 
numbers in 


Registrar says we're in good 
shape 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


inal enrolment numbers for the U of A 

have been tabulated and there are29,818 
students on campus. These include new 
and returning, full- and part-time, graduate 
and undergraduate students. That’s a drop 
of 15 students over last year, or a 0.1 per 
cent change. It’s a minor fluctuation and 
well within the normal three per cent range 
for a university, says Brian Silzer, associate 
vice-president and registrar. P 

The number of new students in under- 
graduate studies dropped slightly over 
this time last year by 3.3 per cent or 226 
students for a total of 6,531. Graduate 
studies, on the other hand, has 70 more 
new students over last year, pushing en- 
rolment to 554, an increase of 14.5 per cent. 
Law is also up, about 20 per cent com- 
pared to last year, with 97 new students 
entering the faculty. 

The Faculties of Business and Educa- 
tion are both down just more than 33 per 
cent for new students because of program 
changes. Silzer says the large percentage 
drops reflect the loss of a first-year class. 
Students no longer enter business right out 
of high school but after one year of general 
studies. Education tightened enrolment in 
addition to the program change. And the 
Faculty of Pharmacy is down about 18 per 
cent, with 31 new pharmacy students start- 
ing this year. 

The School of Native Studies has 29 
fewer new students, down to 35 this year or 
a drop of 45 per cent. “It’s puzzled us,” says 
Richard Price, acting director. “We issued 
the same number of admission letters this 
year. But our impression is perhaps these 
students did not get funding from their 
bands. We’re planning more aggressive 
recruiting at the high school level, particu- 
larly in Northern Alberta, this year.” 

Overall, the U of A continues to hover 
around the 30 thousand mark. “Right now, 
we're on the right side of the provincial gov- 
ernment’s KPI accessibility indicators,” says 
Silzer “and, coupled with our winter session 
enrolment, we’re in pretty good shape.”= 


an anesthetic is used. And she’s found an 
effective method. 

“Exposing a child to a 100 per cent risk 
of discomfort versus a really low risk of 
something happening, maybe one in 1,000 
children...doesn’t make sense,” says 
Lander. The number one reason for cir- 
cumcision, outside of religious or cultural 
values, has nothing to do with health at all. 
“Parents want their little boy to look like 
Dad,” she says. 

Circumcision is a North American phe- 
nomenon. At one time, 98 per cent of in- 
fant males were circumcised, says Lander. 
Rates fluctuated over the years and in Ed- 
monton, Lander says the rate 
plummeted to 25 to 35 per 
cent after the procedure was 
de-insured. 

While the debate about 
circumcision has been going 
on for years, it has overshad- 
owed the fact that doctors, in 
many cases, do not use 
anesthesia when performing 
the surgery. That’s because 
many physicians believe the 
surgery is quick and relatively 
painless—and who remem- 
bers pain when you’re only a 
few days old? 

Some argue an anesthetic 
takes too long or is more painful than the 
circumcision itself. Others say infants cry 
because they’re restrained. “Many physi- 
cians believe everyone else should be using 
an anesthetic because they’re so poor in 
performing the surgery,” says Landers. 

_ 41993 survey of 74 Ontario doctors who 
performed circumcisions found only four 
per cent used the recommended anesthetic 
procedure, the dorsal penile nerve block. 


This anesthetic is injected under the skin of 
the penis. Of those physicians who didn’t 
use anesthetic, 56 per cent said they didn’t 
know how. Although this procedure has 
been investigated many times over 30 years 
and is highly recommended, doctors are not 
convinced of the benefits and have not 
adopted it, says Lander. 

Lander headed a two-year study of 52 
healthy, full-term, male newborns, aged 
one to three days. She compared three 
interventions to a placebo group: the dor- 
sal penile nerve block, a topical cream 
called EMLA and a procedure called ring 
block where the anesthetic is applied by 
injection under the skin to encircle the. 
penis like a ring. 

All procedures were continuously 
videotaped from the preparation, cleansing 
and strapping down of the baby to the sur- 
gery and post-circumcision. The heart and 
respiratory rates, cry and motor responses 
of the babies were monitored, among other 
outcomes, with the heart rate identified as 
the primary outcome. 


Books at the U of A 


Learning for Life: Canadian Readings in Adult Education 
Edited by Sue M. Scott (U of A), Bruce Spencer (A U), and Alan Thomas (OISE/U of T) 


(Available from January 1, 1998) 


his book is sponsored by the Canadian 

Association for the Study of Adult Edu- 
cation/1’Association canadienne pour 
l’education des adults (CASAE/ACEEA). 
The editorial team was appointed by 
CASAE/ACEEA. 

Sue Scott teaches adult education at the 
U of A and was the instigator and driving 
force behind the project. Alan Thomas has 
been a major figure in Canadian Adult 
Education for thirty years and a strong 
advocate of a distinctive Canadian voice in 
the field. Bruce Spencer teaches graduate 
courses in the foundations of adult educa- 
tion at the University of Alberta and on- 
line at Athabasca University. The editorial 
team has been working on the book, which 
includes all new material, for nearly three 
years. The authors are 23 Canadian practi- 
tioners, researchers and professors of adult 
education from institutions across Canada. 

The following extract from the book’s 
preface explains its scope: 

Adult education in Canada has 
changed as the country has developed. 
Today adult education is at a crossroads, 
in danger of becoming directed only by the 
demands for vocational training, 
credentialism, and the general requirement 
to prepare Canadians to meet the needs of 
the global economy. The temptation is to 
ignore the more diverse roadways estab- 
lished by adult education pioneers. With 
the lure of technology and expanded ac- 
cess to information—which often parades 
as education—we tend to forget our social 
roots and emancipatory aims as adult edu- 


cators. All adult educators, including those 
primarily engaged in vocational training, 
need to be competent practitioners and 
aware of Canadian traditions in adult edu- 
cation. 

This book is about recovering our ori- 
gins. It is inspired by the great tradition of 
progressive adult education in Canada and 
those who contributed to the liberal move- 
ment that formed Canadian and interna- 
tional adult education. This tradition pro- 
vides us with a lens with which to take a 
snapshot of the current Canadian field of 
adult education and a panoramic view of 
the issues and concerns facing us today. In 
short, the book is a contemporary guide to 
the condition of adult education which 
should be of value to citizens, policy-mak- 
ers and students. 

The book is organized into three major 
sections: “Context and Aims,” “Purposes” 
and “Challenges and Future Visions.” 
These sections are subdivided into parts, 
for example in Part 1 of Section 1 an at- 
tempt is made to articulate the current 
context as it relates to adult education and, 
in Part 2, to reflect on its aims. Next it 
highlights issues grouped under the major 
purposes—adult education for economy, 
transformation and diversity and then 
ends with a discussion of current chal- 
lenges and future visions. According to the 
editors, there are holes, but for a first edi- 
tion they feel confident they have begun 
the dialogue necessary to provide a 
foundational focus on current happenings 
and competing interests in the fields 
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“The results are clear. There’s no ques- 
tion one anesthesia is better than the oth- 


ers.” The ring block came out the winner 
for all stages of circumcision. While babies 
were generally still fussy about they way 
they were handled or because of the re- 
straints, they did not react to the most dis- 
tressing part of circumcision: the separa- 
tion of the foreskin and incision, says 
Lander. “Their heart beat rose about 20 
beats per minute on average.” 

Compare that to a rise of 53 beats per 
minute for babies in the placebo group. 
Every child who was circumcised without 
an anesthetic suffered great distress during 
and following the surgery. They were also 
exposed to unnecessary risk, from choking 
to apnea (temporary cessation of breath- 
ing). Lander concluded circumcision was 
not only more painful than either anesthetic 
injection, but that the distress lasted longer. 
Surgical skill and experience in circumci- 
sion did not play a role in alleviating the 
pain of the procedure without anesthesia. 

While it remains to be seen if health 
practitioners will adopt her recommenda- 
tions, Lander believes the public will force 
them to set a new standard of practice. 
After all, doctors said the same thing in the 
19th century about general anesthesia. 
“Physicians said they were fast and effi- 
cient and people didn’t need to receive it,” 
says Lander with a smile.a 


Alberta Chicken 
producers donate 
$500,000 


Iberta Chicken Producers (ACP) gave 

the U of A’s Teaching and Processing 
Research Facility at the Poultry Research 
Unit a financial boost with a commitment 
of $500,000 over the next five years. 

Aaron Falkenberg, ACP chair, says, 
“We're excited about giving these re- 
sources to the 
centre. The 
poultry re- 
search carried 
out at the Uni- 
versity of Al- 
berta has been 
instrumental in 
improving pro- 
duction efficiency, and that is necessary in 
our industry.” 

“The support we receive from the Al- 
berta Chicken Producers has been invalu- 
able,” says Dr. Ian Morrison, dean of the 
Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics. “Poultry research is an impor- 
tant part of the work we do in this faculty. 
This gift underscores ACP’s direct support 
for their partnership in the Poultry Re- 
search Centre.” 

The Alberta Chicken Producers also 
provide $100,000 annually in support of 
ongoing research at the Poultry Research 
Centre.= 
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Tenure, promotion and teaching technology 


By Dr. Terry Anderson, associate professor and director, Academic Technologies for Learning 


mee returns from the 1997 faculty Sur- 
vey on Instructional Technology show 
deep divisions of opinion regarding the 
appropriate role of learning and teaching 
technologies at the University of Alberta. 
These findings reflect differences in priori- 
ties, teaching philosophies, knowledge, 
and current use of information technolo- 
gies among individual faculty members 
and between disciplines. The purpose of 
this article is not to argue for nor defend 
either side in this debate, but rather to 
discuss the impact on promotion, reward 
and recognition for those faculty members 
who believe learning technologies can and 
will increasingly be a critical success factor 
of the research-intensive university. 

Most academics will agree the univer- 
sity is under increased pressure to change 
practice and policy—coupled with in- 
creased complexity. A list of but a few 
such changes includes 

e decreasing public funding, 
e increasing student numbers, diversity 
and average age, 
¢ emergence of the “student as con- 
sumer” ethos, 
¢ pressure from business to focus teach- 
ing on job preparation and research on 
commercial applications, 
¢ increases in early retirements and sub- 
sequent hiring, 
increasing demand for spending on 
information technologies accompanied 
with decreased spending on library 
books and journals. 
Many of these pressures are experi- 
enced in other private and public institu- 
tions such that thriving on change and 
complexity is becoming a characteristic of 
successful organizations. Martha Gilliland 
writing in Change 29(3) 1997 argues that 
“organizational practices that promote 
success in an environment of rapid change, 
complexity and unpredictability support at 
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Cover boy is 
William Rowan 


The cover of our telecommunications 
directory carries a photograph that has 
raised the curiosity of many on campus. 
Who is the professor teaching in the old 
medical amphitheatre? It is Dr William 
Rowan—one of the most colorful persons 
our campus, city, and province have 
seen—teaching zoology. 

Physical Plant is to be congratulated 
for showing us such a photograph. Notice 
the skeletons on the bench. Some of the . 
many specimens Rowan obtained and 
artifacts he made are still with us. There is 
a room dedicated to his memory in the 
Biological Sciences Building. 

The photo from our archives is part of 
a series taken by the National Film Board 
on university activities during wartime 
(information from Mark Vajcner of the 
archives and Frannie Blondheim of our 
Museums and Collections Services). It is 

‘dated 1942 (not 1957 as in the directory). 


least three values: flexibility, access to in- 
formation by people at all levels and risk- 
taking.” 

Members of any organization quickly 
determine the behaviors and attitude re- 
warded within that organization and usu- 
ally adapt activities towards meeting those 
needs or they leave the organization— 
even Skinner’s rats figured that out. Ap- 
plying this simple idea to our complex 
university, we 
can ask whether 
the policy and 
practice of our 
faculty evalua- 
tion process hin- 
ders or supports 
these three val- 


After tenure, promotions 
and increments continue 
to be tied to the 


easily measurable— 


ues. 

Gilliland’s 
first value—flex- _ publications, grants and 
ibility, is rarely aac ana 
illustrated inour Student ratings—even 
Faculty Evalua- en 
tion Committees. When innovation in 
Changing guide- ae 
ee idea other areas are of critical 
tices of the vari- : 
ous FECs them- _'Mportance to our 
selves usually students and our 
involves years of 
committee work university. 


and negotiation. 

Faculty who 

wish to pursue opportunities in either 
research or teaching that cannot easily be 
quantified and measured in publication 
records or student evaluations often suffer 
and are usually advised to focus on that 
which can and will be measured. Recent 
discussions from the vice-president aca- 
demic offices at General Faculty Council 
provide hopeful signs that increased flex- 
ibility will soon be negotiated into the FEC 


process. 


Rowan is a delightful part of our his- 
tory. He and Henry Marshall Tory did not 
see eye to eye. The disadvantaged Tory 
with his limited view of science, appar- 
ently directly told Rowan to give up on his 
field work and bird studies, research that 


The university has inherent strength in 
meeting Gilliland’s second characteristic— 
access to information. FEC’s are chaired 
and populated by peers elected from the 
ranks of the faculty. Data related to student 
numbers, finances, research productivity 
and student evaluation is freely available to 
all members of the university community. 
In those areas of scholarship actively re- 
warded—notably the research endeavor, 
our faculty are remarkably well connected 
within their research communities, making 
extensive use of new communications and 
information technologies such as email, 
electronic publication and collaborative 
research tools. Adding alternative means of 
evaluation including teaching dossiers, peer 
evaluation and external review of teaching 
and learning products give promise to 
needed increases in qualified information to 
guide the FEC process. 

Where our FEC policy fails us most 
grievously in moving towards an organi- 
zation that thrives on change and 
unpredictability is Gilliland’s final value— 
support for risk-taking. Many of us have 
counseled new, untenured faculty to not 
worry about teaching innovation, but in- 
stead to concentrate on a research agenda 
that results in publications and successful 
grant applications. The prudent faculty 
member postpones risk-taking, innovation 
or strenuous effort in teaching and service 
or non-traditional research. After tenure, 
promotions and increments continue to be 
tied to the easily measurable—publica- 
tions, grants and student ratings—even 
when innovation in other areas are of criti- 
cal importance to our students and our 
university. 

The application of learning technologies 
to teaching provides an example of an area 
where flexibility, access to information and 
risk-taking are critical to success. Teaching 
is a very complex task. Teaching innovation 


made him famous, and stick to the labora- 
tory. As we enjoy the festivities on the 
Quad January 7 and subsequent events, 
let’s learn of his many adventures. De- 
lightful stories may be found in New Trail, 
summer 1993, pages 14-17, Marianne 
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demands pedagogical, subject matter and 


‘administrative skills that few us were born 


with! It takes vision, time, experimentation, 
intelligence and perseverance to make.ef- 
fective improvements to our teaching 
behavior—especially when this innovation 
requires learning in areas outside the famil- 
iar discipline of the professor. But such 
change is needed and in fact is demanded 
of professionals who claim to be striving for 
excellence in all 
aspects of schol- 
arly life—which 
of course includes 
teaching. 
Communica- 
tion and informa- 
tion processing 
are critical to suc- 
cessful teaching. 
Therefore, it 
seems unlikely 


Communication and 
information processing 
are critical to successful 
teaching. Therefore, it 


seems unlikely tools 


designed to enhance tools designed to 
~~ enhance these 
these human capacities = juiman capacities 


will not eventu- 
ally be common in 
the teaching mi- 
lieu. Since there 
are very few voca- 
tions or busi- 
nesses where 
technologies have 
not shown to amplify human strengths, I 
think it highly unlikely the science and prac- 
tice of teaching and learning will not be simi- 
larly enhanced. 

The road to teaching improvement is not 
straight and there are many detours and 
potholes to navigate. Throughout this jour- 
ney we must ensure our reward structures 
both challenge and reward those who best 
exemplify the critical values of flexibility, 
risk-taking and a thirst for information and 
knowledge in all aspects of scholarly lifes 


will not eventually 
be common in the 


teaching milieu. 


Ainley’s articles /book (cited in the New 
Trail article), and Bob Lister’s 1979 The 
birds and birders of Beaverhills Lake. 

Joseph S. Nelson, 

professor biological sciences and asso- 
ciate dean, Faculty of Science 


Keeping varsity athletes from flying south 


U of A athletic director lan Reade says CIAU rules must change so universities can compete for the best 


By Michael Robb 


j= is a gifted violinist with a 74 per cent 
average. Dick is a gifted basketball 
player with a 74 per cent average. Cana- 
dian universities can offer Jane tens of 
thousands of dollars to encourage her to 
enrol. Similar inducements for Dick will 
only come from the U.S. 

This has to change, according to U of A 
athletic director Ian Reade and a number 
of his western counterparts. Athletic direc- 
tors in Ontario universities, however, 
don’t agree. 

“If a kid has first-class standing, you 
can give him or her 
millions of dollars in 
scholarship money— 
and we support that,” 
says Reade. “But if a 
kid doesn’t have first- 
class standing, the Ca- 
nadian Inter-university 
Athletic Union says the 
most he or she can get 
is $1,500 per year in 
awards from the uni- 
versity. First-year en- 
tering students aren’t 
eligible for the $1,500.” 

At the CIAU’s 
annual general meeting in June, Reade 
plans to support motions to change the 
ceiling to roughly tuition plus $1,000 and 
to make entering students eligible. The 
motions promise to split the CIAU down 
the Ontario-Manitoba border. 

Those who support changes argue that 

¢ Canada is losing its best athletes to 

American schools 

e Athletes need to offset rising costs with 
awards and scholarships 


¢ With stringent safeguards, no student 
athlete will be admitted without aca- 
demic qualifications 
¢ Without changes, the CIAU will be- 
come a second-class league in many 
sports 
¢ Due to heavy training schedules, elite 
athletes have less time to earn money 
to support their education 
¢ Rule changes will encourage more 
philanthropy and fan support for uni- 
versity athletics 
Those who oppose significant changes 
argue that 
e Students should 
attend universities 
to fulfil academic 
goals; athletics is 
secondary 
° Changes would 
create tiers among 
the have and have- 
not universities 
e It would be 
difficult to avoid 
American-style 
abuses of the rules 
e The exodus of 
elite Canadian ath- 
letes would continue because of the 
huge sums of money and benefits of- 
fered by American schools 
A debate on the issues last occurred 
at the 1995 CIAU annual meeting, but no 
changes to the $1,500 award limit were 
contemplated. Given that tuition fees 
have skyrocketed—recently the Ontario 
government has allowed universities to 
raise them by as much as 20 per cent— 
the award limits could go up again, ac- 


cording to CIAU Director of Operations 
and Development Jennifer Brenning. The 
CIAU has hired a mediator to help find 
the middle ground, and Brenning pre- 
dicts raising award limits “could be a 
negotiable point. We could reach a com- 
promise so that everyone could live with 
the decision.” 

Regardless of what emerges from that 
meeting, Brenning believes Canadian uni- 
versities will never be able to compete 
with the “full-ride” scholarships and 
awards American universities offer Cana- 
dian athletes. “There is so much glitter and 
hype associated with those universities.” 

Student Awards Director Ron 
Chilibeck agrees. “As it stands now, we’re 
completely hobbled to compete against the 
big American schools.” 

Reade believes some of his Ontario 
peers don’t fully understand the propos- 
als. “The perception is that there will be 
‘athlete only’ scholarships and that stu- 
dents will be able to gain admission sim- 
ply by being an athlete. They'll still have to 
gain admission as a student,” he explains, 
adding that in the U.S. some do get into 
universities on a “fast track.” That abuse 
should not obscure the fact that the NCAA 
is a well managed system, based on equity. 

Reade predicts that if CIAU rules 
change donors will immediately offer 
awards. That, he says, would give the elite 
athletes the “home option.” The CIAU 
would then have to examine how to phase 
in and manage the changes in each sport. 

The changes require a two-thirds ma- 
jority to pass. Ontario alone has 17 univer- 
sities among a total CLIAU membership of 
47. If it fails again, the Canada West and 


Building bridges rather than walls 


President's key strategic initiatives focus on building links across campus and around the globe 


By Michael Robb 


common theme runs through U of A 

President Rod Fraser’s nine strategic 
initiatives: Dr. Fraser would rather build 
bridges than walls. Everything the presi- 
dent does—and encourages others to do— 
could be described generally as “bridge 
building.” It may not be expressly written 
in his job description, but it is certainly one 
of the primary ways people on and off 
campus are scrutinizing his presidency. 

In a year-end Folio interview, the presi- 
dent laid out his priorities. Faculty re- 
newal will remain perhaps the most im- 
portant strategy, he says. In 1996, the U of 
A hired 77 new professors. Last year, 112 
were hired. Over the next three years, 
about 100 will be hired annually. In select 
cases, special funding will be set aside to 
assist deans in recruitment efforts. 

These new professors will teach stu- 
dents recruited from across Canada and 
the world. In 1995, the university’s student 
recruitment efforts focused on Alberta and 
then shifted the following year to the 
whole country. Fraser says the effort will 
shift increasingly to the international 
arena—building bridges to the U.S., Japan, 
Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, mainland 
China and Mexico, And while the U of A 
intends to compete for its fair share of the 
academic superstars, the president says, 
“we don’t want to draw such a stark di- 
chotomy. We also want the students with 
broad experiences and outstanding poten- 
tial, the leaders of tomorrow. The campus 
needs that mix...students learn from one 
another.” 

The university will continue to en- 
hance those services that make first-year 


H 


students feel welcome and improve the 
learning environment. That multi-faceted 
program will continue to develop and 
exploit new information and telecommuni- 
cations technologies. 

Improving administrative information 
systems hasn’t gone as smoothly, however. 
“The communication channels have not 
been as open and efficient as I would have 
hoped,” says the president. To be fair, he 
says, no large organization has handled 
the task without problems. Five new infor- 
mation systems—financial, admissions 
and academic records, human resources, 
materials purchase and distribution and 
alumni records—will be introduced. 

The president has high hopes for the 
U of A’s ability to build on its research 
capacity. The initiatives include: develop- 
ment of two new proposals for centres of 
excellence; ambitious funding targets; ag- 
gressive patenting, licensing and proto- 
type development by the Industry Liaison 
Office; help for inventors with early stage 
management, marketing and investment 
by Research Technology Management Inc.; 
and continued evaluation of some 300 re- 
search programs, to determine which are 
performing at international levels of excel- 
lence. 

Fraser says the campus can expect an 
updated list of areas of research excellence 
and emerging excellence early this year. 
He acknowledges the list gives rise to 
some concerns on campus. But, he says, 
“it’s at the same time one of the most pow- 
erful parts of our story.” The research 
story will continue to be disseminated 
widely and celebrated, says the president. 


President Fraser's key strategic initiatives: 
. Promoting Research makes sense 

» Restructuring academic programs : 

* Faculty renewal ae 

+ Recruitment of outstanding students _ 


+ Improving the learning environment 


The U of A must also assess whether 
its academic programs are meeting student 
needs and are consistent with the way the 
world is evolving. The president says sci- 
entific paradigms are shifting, the social 
sciences are increasingly focusing on solv- 
ing societal problems and many areas of 
scholarship now require cross-disciplinary 
approaches. He’s clear about his biases on 
the issue of restructuring—creating 
boundaries between disciplines won’t 
work in today’s world, cross-disciplinary 
bridges will. 

Making sure researchers are crossing 
those bridges regularly also has to occur 
on the international scene. The president 
wants to establish more academic ex- 
change programs for students and faculty 
in other countries; strengthen the U of A’s 
alumni organizations internationally; build 
better relations with benefactors and po- 
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tudent athletes can receive funding from — 


other agencies, such as provincial oe 
governments, sport governing bodiesor = 


_ + Women’s track, 82 players a 
a Women’s volleyball 79 players. 
"+ Women’s basketball, 49 players 
+ Men’s basketball, 44 players 


_» quick >» facts 


Great Plains conferences may end up leav- 
ing the CIAU. 

The athletics office has prepared a po- 
sition paper on the issues and briefed sen- 
ior administrators on its proposals.» 


President Rod Fraser 


tential benefactors; and create more joint 
ventures with universities, governments 
and the private sector around the globe. 

Clearly, Fraser is pleased with the way 
the fund-raising campaign is proceeding. 
Asked whether the campaign, five-year 
target is too modest, Fraser says the con- 
sultants’ recent report on the campaign 
makes good sense: “Take the first step and 
then move on.”s 


Programming team takes on the world in Atlanta 


By Lee Elliott 


hen they walked into the Calgary ho- 

tel with only a small sports bag filled 
with computer and math books, they had 
no idea they’d be front page news. 

U of A students Howard Cheng, Alan 
Skelley and Adam Beacham scarcely 
looked at the other competitors, went 
straight to their assigned computer and 
spent the next five hours solving more 
programming problems, faster, than 25 
other teams from universities throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. 

They had a simple strategy: “We have 
one person typing the program into the 
computer, and at least one, usually two, of 
the other team members looking at the 
screen, catching any mistakes that were 
made,” says Cheng. “Regardless of who is 
typing, mistakes are always made. But our 
strategy of getting everyone to check what 
was typed worked well. This helped us get 
the problem correct the first time, reducing 
the amount of time we have to spend de- 
bugging our programs.” 

They also saved time by looking over 
all eight assigned problems before begin- 
ning. Often one knew the applicable algo- 
rithm and they could get those problems 
out of the way. 

In the end, they solved seven out of 
eight problems in a total of 987 minutes.* 
Second place contestants from New 


Ontario: from 
heartland to 
region state 


New federal state will have to 
be more decentralized to 
accommodate Canada’s largest 
province 

By Michael Robb 


hat does Quebec want? 

What does the West want? 

What does Ontario want? 

We've probably heard the first two 
questions many times, but when was the 
last time you heard the third question? The 
_ fact is, Ontario’s interests have more often 

been associated with the “national” inter- 
est. The province has rarely acted like a 
region. However, one of Canada’s fore- 
most economists, Queen’s University Pro- 
fessor Dr. Thomas Courchene, says On- 
tario is shifting from a heartland mentality 
to a region state mentality—and that has 
enormous implications for the rest of 
Canada. 

Ontario is emerging as one of North 
America’s region states, leap-frogging 
over its nation state and pursing its own 
north-south trading interests, says 
Courchene, the author of 30 books on 
such topics as federalism, monetary 
policy, taxation and economic history. 
“Three-quarters of Canadian manufactur- 
ing firms and over half of all US. manu- 
facturing firms are within a day’s truck- 
ing of southern Ontario.” 

“We have to design a federation that is 
consistent with the emergence of Ontario 
as a North American region state,” 
Courchene says. It will have to more de- 
centralized, more asymmetric and will 
require a new set of federal-provincial 
accords. 

Courchene predicted a shift toward a 
greater provincial role in governance— 
toward a European-like co-determination. 
Ottawa will assume responsibilities for 
the elderly and children, and the prov- 


Mexico State University solved seven in 
1,396 minutes. 

Winning the regional bought them a 
ticket to the ACM Programming Contest 
World Finals in Atlanta, Georgia, February 
25-28—and much to their chagrin—front 
page Edmonton Journal coverage under the 
headline, “Geeks—with a golden future.” 

They weren’t bothered by being called 
‘geeks.’ “All it is is someone who’s inter- 
ested in a field because it’s interesting,” 
says Skelley. What upset them was the 
notion they pursued their passion for 
money. 

“Programming is fun,” says Skelley. “It 
let’s you solve problems much more 
quickly than you can otherwise.” You may 
want to avoid playing poker with 
Skelley—he’s devised a little program to 
keep track of who’s bid how much. 

“In elementary school, I did a program 
that would do my math homework for 
me,” says Beacham, “and then it would 
print out the answer.” 

The more practical Cheng says, “I usu- 
ally end up looking up on the Web to see if 
someone’s already solved it.” 

“It's one of the tenets of computer pro- 
gramming,” says Skelley, “No one should 
ever have to solve the same problem twice.” 

“Unless you're a software company com- 
peting against another one,” says Cheng. 
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inces will assume responsibilities for com- 
prehensive welfare, education, training, 
and labor markets. The provinces will also 
push for more control over employment 
insurance and income taxation. Asare- 
sult, provinces will matter more in peo- 
ple’s lives, and Quebec will find it much 
easier to find a “home” in this new 
Canada. 

“The problem is that Ottawa is not yet 
in this mind set,” Courchene says. “It will 
attempt to use the fiscal dividend to buy 
back influence, but unless it removes overt 
discrinimation, this will only exacerbate 
the problem. Admittedly, there is an eco- 
nomic determinism underpinning this 
analysis. But I believe it is more or less 
inevitable.” 

This is being driven by key underly- 
ing forces, Courchene told an audience 
of academics, students and people from 
government and corporations, December 
11. Governments are transferring power 
to international organizations, such as 
the European Union and North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement. Toronto is 
emerging as an international city. At the 
same time, power is devolving to prov- 
inces. Forestry, tourism, labor market 
training are being assumed by the prov- 
inces and the federal spending power is 
being restricted. The federal government 
is shifting its focus from supporting the 
provinces to supporting individuals. 
“Ottawa is losing its moral authority 
and financial ability to enforce national 
standards.” ‘ 

Courchene’s speech was sponsored by 
the Institute for Public Economics.s 


Howard Cheng, Alan Skelley and Adam Beacham 


All three plan to pursue graduate stud- 
ies. Cheng is currently working on his MSc 
in Computing Science, Skelley is fourth- 
year honors in computing science and 
Beacham is fourth-year honors in math- 
ematics. 

They’re all seriously considering an 
academic life. “I certainly want to try it 
out,” says Cheng. “You get to choose what 
you want to solve. You don’t have to deal 
with a customer. You always get to solve a 
new problem.” 

While he’s applied to other grad 
schools, Skelley says he may well stay at 
the U of A for his master’s. Beacham is 
leaning this way—his girlfriend is here— 


but is still undecided. “There’s always a 
little device called a coin,” says Cheng. 

But are they sweating about the 
upcoming world’s? A bit. “The local contest 
was, for me, just for fun,” says Beacham. 
“But I’m treating the finals much more seri- 
ously. If we’re supposed to be one of the 50 
best teams in the world, we'd better make 


‘sure that we’re prepared.” 


To become better prepared, Dr. Piotr 
Rudnicki of computing sciences, is acting as 
coach. They’re hoping to squeeze practice 
time in between classes and Skelley’s trip to 
Greece to represent the U of A at the 
upcoming world debating championships. 

If there’s any time left, “We know our 
way to RATT,” says Skelley.= 

*(The sum of the time consumed for each 
problem solved from the beginning of the con- 
test until the solution is submitted. Judges 
charge 20 penalty minutes for each incorrect 
solution presented.) 

Sample problem: 

Lisa Longlegs climbs a stair case inn 
steps. She can either go one, two or three 
steps at a time. Figure out how many ways 
she can climb the steps. 

Finding the solution is not that hard, 
according to the U of A computer pro- 
gramming team. The trick is to find a solu- 
tion simple enough to type correctly and a 
solution that will run quickly. 


Planning now so we can play later 


University strikes task force on sport and recreation facilities 


By Michael Robb 


he scenario: four a.m. -registration 

lineups, overwhelming demand for ice 
space and trips off campus to get to a de- 
cent soccer pitch to watch a Bears or Pan- 
das game. 

Expanding enrolments, fitness and 
wellness trends, and a growing demand to 
provide first-class recreation facilities on 
campus all add up to one thing—the in- 
ability of existing facilities to handle the 
load. Officials on campus say there’s a 
crisis looming. 

Avoiding that crisis will be the focus 
of a U of A sport and recreation facilities 
task force expected to come up witha 
draft report this month. That draft will 
evaluate existing facilities and analyze 
usage patterns by students, alumni, staff 
and residents of northern Alberta. 
Stakeholder groups on and off campus 
have been asked for input. And. eventu- 
ally, the task force, co-chaired by St. 
Albert MLA Mary O'Neill and Senate 
member Dianne Storey, will develop a 
strategic plan to handle U of A needs to 
the year 2010. 

“This comes at the right time,” says 
alumnus and task force member Barry 
Anderson. “I hope the university has an 
opportunity to identify and accommodate 
the development of future facilities and do 
some long-term planning.” The growth of 
enrolment, an aging infrastructure and the 
limited amount of land on campus will all 
be factors in the task force’s deliberations, 
he says. 

John Barry, director of operations for 
the Faculty of Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, says little green space is left on 
campus. Some intramural programs are 
oversubscribed, some existing facilities 
need upgrading, the outdoor track is in 
rough shape and the campus needs a sec- 
ond ice surface. The faculty is raising 
money to build another rink—a U of A 
fund-raising campaign project. And fac- 
ulty development officer and task force 
member Dale Schulha says future expan- 
sion will likely involve the assistance of 
alumni and the corporate sector. 


+ ' 
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The City of Edmonton is bidding for 
the 2001 track and field championships. If 
it’s successful, several venues will have to 
be upgraded and/or built in Edmonton, 
The university expects to benefit—as it did 
in 1978 when the stadium was built for the 
Commonwealth Games and in 1983 when 
the tennis centre and Universiade Pavilion 
were built. 

The U of A’s ability to maintain and 
enhance recreational facilities are, to some 
extent, important city issues. Many facili- 
ties are used for off-campus cultural and 
recreational events. Thousands of young- 
sters use the facilities for summer sports 
camps, and the Butterdome is now the 
venue of choice for many cultural and 
sporting events. 

The shortage of on-campus land is 
expected to precipitate a discussion about 
the future of U of A farm lands and the 
adjacent West 240 piece of land. Some say 
the farm would be an ideal spot for addi- 
tional recreational facilities. The U of A 
would not have to buy additional land and 
any new facility would eventually be con- 
nected to the main campus with a light rail 
transit line, expected to go down 114th 
Street and eventually on to Southgate 
Mall. Perhaps, say proponents, the city 
would accelerate construction of the line if 
a new stadium were adjacent to ensure its 
economic viability. 

Anderson says quality recreational fa- 
cilities enhance students’ quality of life, and 
he expects new improvements to facilities 
will improve the university’s relations with 
alumni. Barry says providing high quality 
facilities is also increasingly becoming a 
recruitment issue and notes our southern 
neighbor, the University of Calgary, has 
outstanding recreational facilities. 

“People are also realizing the impor- 
tance of personal health and fitness,” says 
Anderson, predicting that trend will in- 
crease demand even more. 

O’Neill and Storey expect the task 
force will make recommendations to the 
university administration and Board of 
Governors.s 


Restoring lives: researchers look for best burn treatment 


By Deborah Johnston 


|! takes just a few seconds for fire to com- 
pletely consume ordinary clothing and 
human flesh. Full thickness burns, which 
destroy every layer of skin can take weeks 
to heal. That is, if the victim survives the 
critical first days. 

The University of Alberta Firefighter’s 
Burn Treatment Unit has made significant 
improvements in helping patients through 
those critical first days. Ten years ago the 
average length of stay in hospital was 26 
days and 4.1 per cent of critically-burned 
patients died. Today, similarly injured 
patients would spend just 14 days in hos- 
pital and face a 2.4 per cent mortality rate. 

“It’s still not zero,” says Dr. Edward 
Tredget, director of the Plastic Surgery 
Research Laboratory, “but we've got better 
at helping people stay alive.” 

The Firefighters’ Burn Treatment Unit 
treats about 200 patients a year. Tredget 
says the majority are children or young 
men in the productive phase of life. “In 
young children, we see a lot of scald inju- 
ries, liquids spilled from above down over 
the face and shoulder. We also see many 
adult males mjunes on the job—flash fires, 
petroleum injuries.” 

Such injuries can be physically devas- 
tating, but Tredget says the most difficult 
wound to treat is often the psychological 
one, particularly in a woman or young 
child with a facial burn. “We see a lot of 
depression in-adults, poor social adjust- 
ment in children, difficulty relating to 
peers—a lot of unhappiness.” 

It’s not enough to just ensure patients 
survive, Tredget says, but to ensure their 
quality of life patients need a good cos- 


1, Plaster of paris strips are 
appled to Greg's face to 
obtain a cast of the face. 


metic result and sufficient mobility and 
range of motion, despite scarring. 

Tredget compares skin structure to the 
structure of a house. The outer layer or 
epidermis is like the roof: it provides pro- 
tection from the elements and even flakes 
off like shingles do. The underlying tissue 
or dermis is like the rafters, providing 
support and structure. That’s where the 
comparison ends, however. Real roofs and 
rafters can be easily rebuilt. 

The complicated, painful process of 
rebuilding skin can take years—but the 
University of Alberta has made inroads. 

U of A researchers were among the 
first in the world to graft skin onto new 
burns. The skin is collected from cadavers 
(allograft) or healthy areas on a patient's 
body (autograft). It can be applied imme- 
diately or stored in the Firefighters’ Skin 
Bank, one of the first to be accredited by 
the American Association of Tissue Banks. 
“Last year we had about 15 to 20 requests 


Golden-hearted Golden Bear 


U of A medical student, athlete and volunteer extraordinaire picks up TSN Russ Jackson A mag 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


e thanked his family, friends and 

fiancée for their support, but in the end, 
Sam Stetsko dedicated his award to a little, 
red-haired girl named Michelle. The 12- 
year-old battled leukemia at the U of A 
Hospital for about a year, and she always 
looked forward to her visits with Stetsko. 

Stetsko remembered the times spent 
with Michelle and her mother during his 
acceptance speech in Toronto. He was at a 
banquet in November to receive the 1997 
TSN Russ Jackson Award in CIAU foot- 
ball, named after the CFL Hall of Famer 
and former quarterback for the Ottawa 
Roughriders. It honors a Canadian univer- 
sity football player who has achieved ex- 
cellence in academics, community service 
and athletic skill. 

Stetsko says he looked to Michelle for 
inspiration in life. “Michelle never gave 
up, she never lost hope and she never quit 
showing her precious smile. The strength 
she showed in her last eight months was 
enough to last someone a lifetime.” 
Michelle lost her fight after a failed bone 


’ marrow transplant in February, 1997. 


Many of his football buddies accompanied 
Stetsko to her funeral. He recalls it as one 
of the saddest days in his life. 

It was football that brought Stetsko 
and his little friend together. And it’s the 
love of the game that drives the 22-year- 
old medical intern to play hard and study 
hard. His average in sciences the first two 
years in university was a perfect 9.0. He 
then went on to medical school. That's 
when his grade point average slipped to a 
still respectable 7.0 while maintaining a 
grueling academic, volunteer and football 
schedule. 

A typical day during the football sea- 
son keeps Stetsko in classes from eight to 
five, then practice from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m., 
home after that to study until 11:30 p.m., 
then it starts all over again. On weekends, 


2. Plastic custom face mask 
applies pressure to flatten 
-and soften hypertrophic scars. 


3. Greg alternates between wearing the 


custom face mask. 


for allograft skin from other North Ameri- 
can institutions,” Tredget says. 

Tredget notes there are some problems 
with allograft skin. It’s only a temporary 
epidermal cover to prevent infection and 
fluid loss. Moreover, skin contains many 
immune cells so compatibility is a big 
problem. But a revolutionary burn treat- 
ment may change that. 

Researchers are close to a treatment 
that will help patients heal faster with a 


_ less disfiguring scar. Scar tissue looks dif- 


ferent than skin, Tredget says because scar 
tissue is missing some original elements. 
The answer may lie within the patient's 
genes. 

The new treatment, called topical 
gene therapy, involves taking punch 
biopsies of a patient’s healthy skin, ge- 
netically altering it, and growing it in the 
lab. Biochemist Paul Scott is working on 
restoring the missing proteins and 
proteoglycins in the skin cells. Molecular 


he returns late Saturday night from out-of- 
town games, only to get up at 5 a.m. to 
study all day and night Sunday for exams 
the next day. 

And during the week, he volunteers. 
For the past three years, the six-foot-one, 
280-pound football captain plays “Big 
Brother” to an 11-year-old boy once a 
week. He also organizes his Golden Bears 
teammates to make regular hospital visits 
at the Children’s Health Centre to sign 
autographs and give out tattoos and game 
tickets. He throws in a bit of fund raising 
to buy video games and, of course, foot- 
balls for children in the hospital. 

How does he do it all? “Good support 
and time management skills,” laughs 
Stetsko. “Nobody gets anywhere without 
help.” 

Stetsko says he would never think of 
giving up football, and thinks about play- 
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34-year old Greg Goulet suffered 
burs to 70 percent of his body in 
an industrial flash fire. After his 

wounds healed, he underwent to 


long process of recovery. 


plastic mask and more comfortable lasticized 


Nek 
4. “It's been a very long road. A lot of different 
stages: anger, why me, depression. What I did 
was keep as positive an attitude as I could. 
That's how you get through something like this.” 


biologist Aziz Ghahary adds cloned 
growth factors tothe skin cells. The 
delicate tissue resembling onion skin 
grows rapidly; within a week, a square 
centimetre can expand to ten square 
centimetres. When the tissue is placed 
onto a wound, it continues to grow, 
accelerating the healing process. 

“The beauty of this treatment,” 
says Dr. Ghahary, “is you can use the 
same cells from the same patient so the 
rate of rejection is very minimal. We 
can add the gene of interest that con- 
tinuously produces the needed protein. 
It’s much cheaper, and won’t break 
down—even if it does, patients can just 
reproduce the cells. The result is a bet- 
ter, faster, less expensive healing, 
that’s less likely to infect, with less 
fluid lost.” ; 

Ghahary anticipates topical gene 
therapy will be ready for human trials 
within two years. = 


ing professionally for awhile if he can de- 
fer his studies for one year. “He’s an excel- 
lent football player,” says head coach, Tom 
Wilkinson. “He plays with a lot of heart, 
and for an offensive lineman, he is very 
intense. I really feel that when they came 
up with the criteria for the Russ Jackson: 
Award, they had Sam in mind.” 

This is not by far the only award that 
has Stetsko’s name on it. He’s a three-time 
Academic All-Canadian and, among oth- 
ers, won the 1994 Fessenden-Trott Scholar- 
ship, which is given to the top university 
or college student in Western Canada. It’s 
easy to see how the third-year medical 
student has adapted to an average of four 
hours sleep. 

“My dad has me on tape at age six 
saying I wanted to be a football player and 
a doctor when I grew up...I am living my 
dream.” a 


Color of spirit 


By Merle Martin 


“You have to pay attention,” one of them said. 
“We're going to show you something.” (Les- 
~ sons From The Wolverine, by Barry Lopez) 


tand quietly in front of one of his paint- 

ings; Jeff Kahmakoatayo-Kam is going 
to show you something. 

On the evening of December 11, 1997, 
they came, young and old, grandparents 
and babies, from Lethbridge, Gwynne, 
Hobbema, The Little Pine Reservation, 
The Battlefords Tribal Council and from 
the U of A community to see the work of 
this 29-year-old Native Cree. Members of 
Kam’s family sat on the bench against the 
windows opposite 
his painting Al- - 
mighty Voice at the 
Fine Arts Building 
Gallery and ob- 
served the observ- 
ers of his final 
visual presentation 
for his master of 
fine arts degree. 

. Kam was in- 
trigued by the reac- 
tions. He, too, no- 
ticed his family 
watching people 
and said, “I will 
have to ask my 
grandmother about that.” Kam’s eyes 
sparkle when he speaks of her. “I was 
raised from the age of 10 months old by 
my maternal grandparents. My grand-. 
mother, who is now 93 years old, is very 
wise and taught me from a very young age 
to be responsible for my actions. I had a 
very happy child- 
hood and was 
raised in a very 
loving home. I can’t 
remember when I 
first started making 
art. It seems I have 
always been draw- 
ing or working with 
color.” 


173cm x 219cm 


“T don’t talk to 
my family about 
my art that much so Jeff Kahmakaotamo-Kam 
they didn’t know in painting studio. 
what to expect the 


evening of my exhibition,” says Kam. “My 
sister saw people we knew in my paint- 
ings. She said, ‘That one is so-and-so! She 
wears those colors.’” This reaction is sur- 
prising considering Kam’s work is stained 
canvas with stripes or blocks of color. One 


First and Last, 
191cm x 219cm 


Parfleche/Artificial Components, 


person said, “That's Sante Fe!” of his 
painting, The Protector. Others talked about 
the tingling sensation they experienced as 


. they viewed his work. Someone else said, 


“T get this same feeling when I look at 
Emily Carr’s paintings.” 

Kam calls this series of 20 paintings 
Two Voices Echo. Two voices do echo in 
Kam’s work: his technique (staining the 
canvas first and then applying stripes of 
joyful bright colors), and his message, 
which entices us to ask questions. Regard- 
ing Almighty Voice, Kam says, I’ve had that 
title for a long time and I’ve been saving it 
for just the right painting. I knew it had to 
be a strong paint- 
ing. Almighty 
Voice, Kah-kee-say- 
mane-too-wayo 
(Voice of the Great 
Spirit) was arrested 
in the early winter 
month of October 
for illegally butch- 
ering a cow. In his 
escape from Frog 
Lake jail, he killed a 
policeman and for 
19 months evaded 
recapture. Along 
with two young 
F relatives, he was 
finally cornered by a group of 100 NWMP 
and citizens, which the three held off for 
two days. In the end, two more police and 
one citizen were killed and the three 
young Indians died when the bluff of pop- 
lars in which they were hiding was bom- 
barded with cannon-fire. The year was 
, 1897 and Almighty 
Voice was 23 years 
old. 

Asa child 
drawing and 
sketching from 
books on wildlife, 
Kam caught the 
attention of an art- 
ist and relative, 
Alfred Young Man. 
Once Kam was a 
teen, Young Man 
took him on a trip 
to New Mexico and 
to the campus of the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe where Jeff later 
completed a two-year course. “My time 
there went by very quickly,” said Jeff. “I’m 
still attracted to Santa Fe and try to go 
there as much as I can. I feel comfortable 


Parfleche/Cell Components, 
188cm x 201cm 


there with the landscape and the Pueblo 
people and have close friends who are 
Navajo and friends who are Hopi. There 
are many similarities between their ways 
and my Cree ways. The spirituality and 
ceremonies are similar and yet different.” 
Kam finds encouragement and support in 
what Allan 
Houser, a well- 
known Apache 
sculptor from 
Santa Fe, once 
said: “Some of the 
things I do might 
not amount to 
much, but at least 
I’m thinking about 
something.” 

Kam wona 
scholarship when 
he applied to the 
Kansas City Art — 
Institute. Another two years, more exhibi- 
tions and awards later, he had finished his 
formal art training but wasn’t sure he 
would become an artist. He stayed out of 
school from January until August but, miss- 
ing the interaction he had enjoyed in Kan- 
sas City, chose to 
enter a master’s 
program at the U of 
A. “Here I was al- 
lowed to do a lot of 
exploration and not 
just focus on tech- 
nique.” He had seen 
the work of the New 
York School (Larry 
Poons, Jules Olitski, 
Kenneth Noland, 
and here at the U of 
A, Canadian artist 
Jack Bush). 

“Thad done a lot 
of realist paintings 
in Kansas City, a lot 
of photography, 
some airbrush paintings as well as some 
non-representational work. Then I asked 
myself ‘What am I doing?’ I was looking at 
stripes. I always liked color. I had an excuse 
to use that color—and the opportunity to 
figure myself out. I saw the ‘stained’ paint- 
ings in books and read a little about their 
techniques and how their work was direct.” 

Kam’s Parfleche series unites the Na- 
tive and the Christian, the now and the 
ancient, and the spiritual with the techni- 
cal. (A parfleche is a leather hide used to 
wrap and carry belongings or supplies.) 


Almighty Voice, 1997 
166cm x 259cm 


The Carrer, 
191cm x 209cm 
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The parfleche paintings hint at hidden 
treasures, messages not yet revealed; they 
are a beginning, a doorway opened just a 
crack. And then there is that physical sen- 
sation experienced as we stand in front of 
Jeff Kahmakoatayo (“It means Carrier, 
Heavy Carrier” )-Kam’s paintings: that 

‘ tingle along the 
spine, the hairs 
standing on our 
necks. 

Kam will be rep- 
resented in Edmon- 
ton by The 
Vanderleelie Gallery. 
Robert Vanderleelie, 
gallery director says, 
“We were most im- 
pressed with the ma- 
turity of Jeff's work. 
A powerful spiritual- 
ity is expressed in his 
paintings through the successful combina- 
tion of Native motifs with formalist con- 
cerns... We rarely offer representation to 
students fresh out of an MFA program. Jeff 
Kam is the rare exception.” 

Dr. Alfred Young Man, associate pro- 
fessor, Native 
American Studies 
Department at 
the University 
of Lethbridge, 
said, “Jeff 
Kahmakoatayo- 
Kam’s exceptional 
paintings spring 
primarily from the 
very rich fountain- 
head of his Cree 
Indian heritage, 
but also, it is the 
extraordinarily 
strong art educa- 
tion which he ac- 
quired in some of 
the top fine art 
schools in Canada and the U.S. (where he 
intensively studied Native American and 
Euro-American art) which acts to focus 
and deepen his exciting, original, intui- 
tive and cognitive perceptions and 
ideas—which almost always emerge as 
visual and cultural metaphor in his work. 
His considerable philosophical talent and 
critical eye were evident from the very 
beginning and he should be regarded as 
nothing less than a standard bearer for 
the next generation of, not only Native 
American artists but, artists in general.” = 


People threaten to smother Banff with love 


By Debby Waldman 


his is the fifth environmental lecture in 

an interdisciplinary series sponsored by 
the TransAlta Environmental Research and 
Studies Centre. Millions of visitors who an- 
nually flock to Banff National Park contrib- 
ute close to $1 billion in park profits. They 
also contribute to the park’s destruction. 

“Visitors only see how beautiful Banff 
is, and that’s a problem,” said Dr. Suzanne 
Bayley, associate professor, biological sci- 
ences. “They’re not aware of any problems 
because they can’t see them.” 

Ata recent talk, Bayley outlined how 
she helped detail concerns as a member of 
the federally-appointed Banff-Bow Valley 
Task Force. From 1994 to 1996, the task 
force examined increased human use 
throughout the Bow Valley, commercial 
and residential development in the park, 
and industrial operations encroaching on 
its boundaries, all of which contribute to 
the slow but sure decline of wildlife and 
vegetation. 

“Without better management from 
Parks Canada and intense support from 
the public, we will lose large carnivores,” 
Bayley said. “We will have a beautiful 
landscape, like in the Alps, but we'll lose 
the wilderness that is part of the Canadian 
identity.” 

To monitor the impact of tourism, 
which increased 5.46 per cent each year 
between 1950 and 1995, the task force 
studied four aspects of the park that are 
most affected by “human stresses”—veg- 
etation, grizzly bears, wolves, and elk. 


Elk are considered a success story be- 
cause their population is growing, but 
their habitat is endarigered because of the 
way fire is controlled in the park, said 
Bayley. Grass and shrublands are declin- 
ing and are likely to be almost nonexistent 
50 years from now. Elk increasingly stay in 
and around the town, where there is more 
food and protection from wolves. 

Bears and wolves are more threatened 
at this point. Despite underpasses de- 
signed to allow them to cross the busy 


Helping build the “new” north 


Canadian Circumpolar Institute reshapes itself to respond to 


northern needs 
By Michael Robb 


ast year, the Northwest Territories 

boasted the highest average weekly 
earnings in Canada. Mining exploration 
expenditures in the Territories were higher 
than in any other Canadian jurisdiction. 
And Canada’s first diamond mine was 
under construction at Lac de Gras, 300 
kilometres north of Yellowknife. 

In short, the “new” north is open for 
business. There are new owners and colo- 
nialism is waning. 

One thousand kilometres south of the 
NWT’s capital city, researchers in Cana- 
da’s natural home for northern studies— 
the University of Alberta—are 
devising ways of adapting the 
Canadian Circumpolar Insti- 
tute to serve the cultural, eco- 
nomic and political needs of 
the north. 

CCI director Dr. Cliff 
Hickey says, “solving their 
problems will require teams of 
researchers working collabora- 
tively with northerners.” 

Hickey hopes assembling 
interdisciplinary teams will 
become a little bit easier with 
the establishment of two asso- 
ciate directors within CCI. 
These will be drawn from the U of A fac- 
ulty and selected on the basis of their com- 
plementary areas of expertise. If the direc- 
tor is a social scientist, the associate direc- 
tors will be drawn from the hard sci- 
ences—medicine, business, or engineering, 
for example. “We've been concerned for a 
number of years that no matter who the 
director is, CCI’s activities reflect that per- 
son’s disciplinary biases,” says Hickey. In 
effect, the institute will buy some of the 
two associate directors’ faculty time. 

The idea is to appoint people for two- 
year terms to generate specific programs 
within the institute. They will assemble 
interdisciplinary teams to carry out re- 
search and publish on specific issues of 


Increasingly, U of A 
researchers will be 
working closely with 
colleagues at the 
research institutes of 
Nunavut, Yukon and 


Aurora Colleges. 


concern to northerners and southern re- 
searchers. 

CCI directors are hopeful the new ad- 
ministrative structure will make it easier to 
tap into the university’s vast research ex- 
pertise. Many people don’t consider them- 
selves northern researchers, but they do 
have the generic skills to conduct research 
on northern problems, Hickey says—and 
that’s important because he estimates the 
U of A has lost about 20 northern research- 
ers to retirements and other institutions in 
the last several years. In a place that prides 
itself on being Canada’s home for northern 
research, that’s a tremendous 
loss. 

Increasingly, U of A re- 
searchers will be working 
closely with colleagues at the 
research institutes of 
Nunavut, Yukon and Aurora 
Colleges. Hickey says there 
will still be a place for curios- 
ity-based research, but there 
has definitely been a shift to 
applied research. Northern- 
ers are asking, “What's in it 
for us?” And, “How is this 
going to solve our prob- 
lems?” 

“There is a much more positive atti- 
tude in the north to southern researchers,” 
says Hickey. And, perhaps as important, 
there is money in the north to fund the 
research. Land claim settlements are giving 
regional organizations the ability to hire 
researchers. 

The Federal Government is also devel- 
oping a northern science and technology 
strategy. “This is long overdue,” says 
Hickey. “It could lead to better coordina- 
tion of multidisciplinary research between 
various levels of government, non-govern- 
mental organizations and northerners. The 
restructuring we’re doing at CCI should 
enable the U of A to play a significant role 
in the changing north.”s 
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TransCanada Highway, both species are 
often killed on the road. There has been 
only one reported instance of a wolf pack 
using an underpass, and no reports of bear 
use. 

Wolves have an especially high mor- 
tality rate, losing over 26 per cent of 
their population each year. Most are 
killed on the highway or railroad. Bears 
are more likely to die due to “manage- 
ment actions”—that is, when a bear 
mauls a visitor, rangers will shoot or 
remove the next bear that appears in the 
area, regardless of whether it is the cul- 
prit. Removing bears from an area al- 
most always results in loss. 

Female grizzlies are also sensitive to 
people in their habitat and are often 
scared off by hikers. At Ski Louise, the 
bears feed at night, a sure sign they feel 
threatened, Bayley said. 

To preserve the park’s ecological 
integrity, the task force recommends 
reducing use on 20 to 30 per cent of 
trails—getting numbers down to 11 to 
100 people per month in the summer 
and 101 to 1000 per month in the winter. 
While this would affect some of the 
most popular trails, Bayley says most 
trails could continue to be used at cur- 
rent levels and new trails could be built 
in less sensitive places. 

They also recommend halting com- 
mercial and residential growth in the 
Banff town site and removing develop- 
ments in the Cascade Wildlife Corridor, 
including the airstrip, horse corrals, 
bison paddock, cadet camp, Timberline 
Resort, and summer use on Mount 
Norquay. The horse corrals and bison 
paddock will be closed, and negotia- 
tions are underway to close the cadet 
camp. But the resort and the summer 
use on the ski hill are likely to remain, 
as will the airstrip, even though it 
serves fewer than a dozen people. 

The Task Force also recommended 
increasing prescribed burning of vegeta- 
tion to promote grasses and young 
growth; and building animal overpasses 
to allow carnivores to cross the high- 
way, a project that is currently 
underway. 

In addition, Bayley recommends the 
park reap a greater percentage of the 
profits it brings in. In 1995, that figure 
came to $875 million, most of which 
stays in the hotels, restaurants, and 
shops. Revenue from park passes is 
used primarily for public safety and 
managing people, not wildlife. Only 1/ 
1000th of that $875 million goes into 
maintaining nature, which, Bayley said, 
is what attracts people to the park in the 
first place. “Even two to five per cent of 
that would go a long way to providing a 
better visitor experience and preserving 
ecological integrity,” she said.» 
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appointments 


Rodda named Chair 
of Deafness Studies 


he Faculty of Education has appointed 

Dr. Michael Rodda to the U of A David 
Pelkoff Chair of Deafness Studies effective 
January 1998 for a three-and-one-half-year 
term. 

Rodda has been a faculty member at 
the U of A since 1980. 

He was born in South Yorkshire, Eng- 
land and studied psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Durham in England before spe- 
cializing in deafness studies. His first re- 
search, on deafness in industry, was pub- 
lished as a book in 1967. Rodda’s first aca- 
demic position was at the University of 
Canterbury in Christchurch, New Zealand. 
He has also held positions at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester in England, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in Ohio and for five 
years was head of the Social Research 
Branch of the Department of Health and 
Social Security in the U.K. He came to 
Canada in 1977 and served as head of the 
Department of Psychology at Mount 
Allison University in New Brunswick be- 
fore joining the U of A. 

Rodda is a Fellow of the British Psy- 
chological Society and of the Royal Society: 
of Arts, Industry and Commerce in the 
U.K. He has received awards from The 
Canadian Association of Education for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing and the Alberta 
Association of Hearing Aid Practitioners. 
He has also been visiting research scholar 
at Massey University in New Zealand and 
at Gallaudet University in Washington 
D.C. as well as a visiting professor at the 
University of Malaya and the University of 
Leeds in England.» 


Tough appointed 
director, School of 
Native Studies 


Frank Tough has been appointed Director 
of the School of Native Studies for a five 
year term effective July 1, 1998. 

Dr. Tough, currently a professor in the 
native studies department at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, has spent his 20-year 
academic career associated with the disci- 
pline of native studies. Most of his time 
has been spent in the University of Sas- 
katchewan’ s Department of Native Stud- 
ies, including serving as head and acting 
head. He has also served as a visiting lec- 
turer, professor or fellow at several other 
universities including Trent, Manitoba, 
New South Wales and York. 

A graduate of York University (PhD), 
McGill (MA), and University of Winnipeg 
(BA, BEd) Tough’s doctoral work special- 
ized in geography, specifically the histori- 
cal cultural geography of native peoples 
and included regional economic develop- 
ment. In addition to his academic 
endeavors, Tough has become increasingly 
involved as an expert witness and re- 
searcher for treaty and aboriginal rights 
litigation, which permits him to apply 
research skills and background knowledge 
of issues concerning aboriginal communi- 
ties. 

The School of Native Studies fosters 
the integrated study of aboriginal experi- 
ences with a focus on the Canadian west 
and north through an interdisciplinary 
approach. It offers a four-year program 
leading to a bachelor of arts in native stud- 
ies with specialization in language and 
culture; land and resources; self-govern- 
ment; and community based research and 
applied skills. A new program combining 
degrees in native studies and education 
began last fall.= 


Fare thee well, 


Brian McDonald 


Over 30 years at the U of A 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


leat relaxed and fit, Brian McDonald 
surveys his third-floor office in Univer- 
sity Hall. It’s three days till Christmas. The 
books and binders are coming off the 
shelves and two large, gray, plastic bins sit 
longingly in one corner, waiting to be 
filled with years of paperwork. It’s been 
36 years since he started working at the U 
of A. And the associate vice-president, 
academic admin- 
istration, says 
retiring from his 
job is bittersweet: 
“Some people 
have asked me, 


McDonald started his 
U of A career in 1961, 


‘Are you count- as an assistant to © 
ing the days?’ 2 
And I say er the president, 


How can you 
when you love 
what you do?’ 
There’s a real 
adjustment to make, to go out and do 
something different.” The U of A hasn’t 
seen the last of him yet. McDonald plans 
to stay on part-time to help his successor, 
Fran Trehearne, ease in and to finish up 
some projects. 

McDonald started his U of A career in 
1961, as an assistant to the president, Dr. 
Walter Johns. He remembers his job inter- 
view, driving up from Calgary on a Satur- 
day to meet with Johns. The president 
took McDonald to meet someone in fi- 
nances, who brought his dog into his of- 
fice that day. “I thought, ‘What a neat 
place to work!’” McDonald recalls a lunch 
with Johns and his wife, then a round of 
golf later that day, and a job offer shortly 
thereafter. He’s never looked back. 

“This has been a hugely, great experi- 
ence. Never have I woke up to say ‘I wish 
I didn’t have to go to work today.’ Never. 
Nor have I ever looked for another job.” 

Dr. Myer Horowitz describes him as 
“one of the most valuable people at the 
university.” McDonald evolved into his 
associate vice-president role by 1978. A 
year later, Horowitz was at the helm, and 


Dr. Walter Johns. 


would be for the next ten years. 
“{McDonald] had a kind of relationship 
with the AAS:UA which served all of us 
well. He’s an extremely charming indi- 
vidual and a man of great integrity.” 
These attributes have served him well 
when negotiating and administering col- 


lective agreements, salary scales and deal- 


ing with personnel problems. The toughest 
part of his job was working with legal 
cases that dragged on, like one example he 
cites from 1985, which has yet to reach a 
solution. Because of the nature of his 
work, McDonald says he was usually in- 
volved in disputes, helping people who 
were in trouble, having difficulty with 
their bosses. Like other jobs dealing with 
people, you don’t normally hear from peo- 
ple who have nothing to complain about, 
says McDonald. 

A lasting memory is the “wonderful 
relationship with the staff association,” 
one he says has been nurtured over the 
years. “It’s so different from the union 
versus management manner. We were 
both on the same side. We both wanted 
better treatment for staff and a better uni- 
versity,” says McDonald. “Hey, I’m more 
left'wing than people on the union side,” 
he laughs. 

Further down the road, McDonald 
says he and his wife, Lorraine, will jet over 
to Scotland for a vacation sometime in the 
summer or fall, his retirement gift from the 
U of A..Other plans in 1998 include con- 
sulting, volunteering, gardening and tak- 
ing up golf again after a 20-year hiatus. 
McDonald is also an avid hockey player, 
heading out several times a week to play 
with Golden Bears alumni. He’s been play- 
ing since he was five but at “five foot 
seven and 145 pounds in high school, [a 
career] wasn’t really an option.” 

Lucky for the U of A. 

The future is busy for McDonald and 
he has these words of advice: “It’s impor- 
tant what you do for a living but it isn’t 
the end of the world if you can’t do it all. 
There are other important things in life”= 


Brian McDonald 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
FOR RETIREMENT 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 
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1015 MetroNet Tower 
10250 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 


Independent and Objective Advice 
Without Product Sales 


Initial Consultation Without Cost or Obligation 


233 SALE!! now on with NO Interest Financing OAC 


BASIC POWER 
SYSTEM SYSTEM 


32 MB RAM ,512k Burst Cache 32 MB RAM, TX Motherboard with 
3.5 Floppy, 2.5GB+ Hard Drive, 512k Cache, 4.0 GB Hard Drive, 2MB 
PCI Video, 24X-CD-ROM, tower 3D PCI Video, 244@D-ROM, 16 Bit 
case , 15° Monitor, Keyboard, & Sound card, 33.6 Fax/Modem, Tower 
mouse case, Keyboard, & Mouse. 


P 200 MMX $1099 P200MMX 
Fax Modem |P.233 MMX $1249 P233MMX 


Pll 233 1549 PII 233 (Inc AGP 
video + LX Chipset 
CD Backup/Duplication $ 25 or $5/hour 


MPEG Video Capture $5/hour 
CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 — Phi#435-5550 Faxd 439 - 038 
WEST END 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square T5T 4K3 Ph# 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6174 


Return this entry to Public Affairs, 400 Athabasca Hall by 
Friday, January 16 and you could win two tickets to the 
Edmonton Symphony’s Magnificent Master Series 
performance with special guest Martin Riseley, Violin on 


Friday, January 23. of ALBERTA 


Name: Office Phone: 


Office Address: 


E-mail: 


Skill testing question: Who was the first president of the University of Alberta? 


TEMPO 
SCHOOL 


Well established academic independent school located in 
South-West Edmonton. 

Fully accredited by the Department of Education. 

Offers small classes and a challenging, classical program 

from grades 1 - 12. 

Curriculum includes English Grammar and Literature, French, 


Geography, History, Latin, Mathematics and Science. Teachers 
are certified by Alberta Education. Achievement Tests, Diploma 
Examinations and Advanced Placement Examinations written. 
Current enrollment of approximately 280 students. 

Admittance by entrance examination and interview. 

Now accepting applications for September 1998. 


June 1997 diploma examinations: Tempo average 84% 
Provincial average 65% 
Tempo average 79% 
Provincial average 68% 


June 1997 achievement tests: 


For further information call: 434 1190 or 
visit our web site: http:/ / www.compusmart.ab.ca/tempo 


ESTABLISHED 1963 
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Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to 
size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492- 0444 for 
sizes, rates and other particulars. 


ARTranslation Inc. 
Translation & Editing Services 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 
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It’s not what you earn, « 


ww It'S What you keep! 


We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
e¢ We'll minimize your taxes. 
e Timely service - Clear fee structure 
Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD 
Chartered Accountant 
LL NEW UNIVERSITY AREA- OFFICE 


Phone 413-7211 


#450 8409 -112 Street dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


#100, 8210 - 111 Street 
Edmonton, AB 
T6G 2C7 


COLLEGE PLAza. The best location. The only lifestyle choice for 
the busy professional. We look after the little things so you can 
look after the rest! Going away? We’ll water your plants and 
collect your mail! Important parcels and mail coming? We’ ll 
hold them at the office for you, just because we know that your 
time is too valuable to waste on tracking down deliveries! With 
prompt, friendly maintenance service and professional leasing 
staff, we specialize in offering full service living. 


Drop in for a coffee today! We are so confident in what 
COLLEGE PLAza has to offer you, we know you will not leave 


Xe without reserving your suite. 57 


Partnership to aid South 
African educational reform 


CIDA funding of $747,000 means better 


teachers for post-apartheid South Africa 


By Michael Robb P 
n the late 1970s, Dr. Toh Swee-Hin and 
Dr. Isaac Mabindisa were grad studies 

classmates in the Faculty of Education at 

the U of A. After graduation they vowed 
to somehow, some day, work together 
again. A new agreement between the U of 

A and the University of Fort Hare, South 

Africa is making that possible. 

After graduation, Toh went to Aus- 
tralia for 12 years before returning to the 
U of Aasa faculty member, Mabindisa 
landed a job with Athabasca University. 

However, when the walls of apartheid 
crumbled in South Africa, Mabindisa re- 
turned to the homeland he’d been forced 
to leave years earlier and assumed respon- 
sibilities as planner and registrar at the 
University of Fort Hare, a university cre- 
ated by blacks at the turn of the century. 

Fort Hare’s alumni include President 
Nelson Mandela, President Robert 
Mugabe of Zimbabwe, African National 
Congress stalwart Oliver Tambo and 
former Prime Ministers of Zambia, 
Fwanyanga Mulikita and Elijah Mudenda. 
Today, the university is set to usher ina 
new era of education amid a climate of 
reconciliation. 

That new era includes a 
reciprocal agreement with the 
University of Alberta. Backed 
by Canadian International 


According to Young, 
there is a major effort 


Dr. Isaac Mabindisa, a U of A alumnus and now the 
university planner and registrar of University of Fort 
Hare, South Africa. 


Psychology); Dr. Olenka Bilash (Secondary 
Education); and Dr. Beth Young (Educa- 
tional Policy Studies). 

According to Young, there is a major 
effort in South Africa to reconstruct educa- 
tion. And, says Toh, there is a real need for 
the many ethnic groups in the new South 
Africa to build trust. 

Bilash says Canadians have 
a lot to learn from the South 
Africans—particularly in the 
area of multicultural educa- 
tion—as they embark ona 


Development Agency (CIDA) in South Africa to period of educational recon- 
funding of $747,000 over five —___—————___ struction. The global education 
years, the South African uni- reconstruct education. | component of the project will 
versity’s Faculty of Education §»——W————————_ help facilitate that learning for 
professors will work with U of _ And, says Toh, there U of A faculty and students. 

A counterparts to increase the © “We'll be so much the 
number of Fort Hare scholars _1S areal need for the richer,” says Baine. “We'll 


with graduate degrees. 

About 40 per cent of Fort 
Hare education faculty mem- 
bers currently have only bach- 
elor degrees. Over the five 
years, through workshops and 
internships at both universi- 
ties, they will be able to pursue both mas- 
ter’s and doctoral studies. The course and 
research focus will include: science, math- 
ematics and technology education; school 
governance and leadership; multicultural 
and global education; and, languages and 
literacy education. 

Four U of A professors will be key 
players in the project entitled Changing 
South African Teacher Education: Toh, 
Director of the Centre for International 
Education and Development; Dr. David 
Baine (Professor Emeritus, Educational 


many ethnic groups in 
the new South Africa 
to build trust. 


learn about the ingenuity and 
creativity of the people, and 
we'll pass that along to our 
students. We live in a com- 
plex culture, and we'll be able 
to look at our own culture 
from different perspectives.” 

President Dr. Rod Fraser says the 
project fits well with the U of A’s key stra- 
tegic initiative of internationalization. 
“This success represents...a great compli- 
ment to the University of Alberta in its 
commitment to international development 
and the importance that is placed on our 
international partners.” 

Toh says the partners are pleased the 
project is happening in South Africa. It’s 
important, he says, that the U of A not 
neglect parts of the world outside the Pa- 
cific Rim.= 


The University of Fort Hare’s 25 Faculty of Education professors hope children will benefit from the agreement it 
has struck with the U of A. Researchers says the country suffers from a grave f ailure to train sufficient numbers 
and types of teachers. The 1995 national audit found that 42 per cent of Eastern Cape public school teachers 

were unqualified or under qualified; among the mainly rural-based African primary teachers , the proportion was 
59 per cent. 
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Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

January 26, 10 a.m. : 

John Glover, Postdoctoral Fellow, Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute and Department of Molecu- 
lar Genetics and Cell Biology, University of Chicago, 
“Protein Aggregation in Yeast: The Role of Hsp 104 in 
Prion Maintenance and Thermotolerance.” Presented 
by Cell Biology and Anatomy. 5-10 Medical Sciences 
Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

January 15, 3 p.m. 

David Hik, Division of Life Sciences, University of 
Toronto at Scarborough (candidate for the Wildlife 
Ecology position), “The Sublethal Effects of Preda- 
tion: From Ecological Theory to Wildlife Manage- 
ment.” M-141 Biological Sciences Centre. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics 

January 12, 11 a.m. 

Mohammad Ali Riazi, PhD thesis seminar, “Tran- 
scriptional Mapping in the Proximal Region of Human 
Chromosome 22.” G-217 Biological Sciences Centre. 

January 16, 4 p.m. 

Joe Culotti, Medical Genetics, University of To- 
ronto, “Molecular Mechanisms of Axon Guidance and 
Cell Migration in an Invertebrate Spinal Cord Model: 
The Nematode C. Elegans.” Sponsored by Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research. G-116 
Biological Sciences Centre. 

January 23, 4 p.m. 

Tom Petes, Biology, University of North Carolina, 
“Genomic Instability in Yeast: The Cancer Connection.” 
Sponsored by the Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research. M-145 Biological Sciences Centre. 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

January 26, 7:30 p.m. 

Renate Sainsbury, “Therapeutic Value of Play 
and Laughter.” 2-07 Corbett Hall. 


EDUCATION 

January 13,7 p.m. 

"What is the meaning of ‘having difficulty learn- 
ing to read?’ Is there common ground in the con- 
struction of this problem?” Join us to hear and dis- 
cuss six constructions of the problem and participate 
in the attempt to determine if there is a consensus 
about the nature of reading difficulties. Speakers will 
include: Hon. Gary Mar, MLA, Minister of Education; 
Dr. Ruth Hayden, Professor of Education, University 
of Alberta; Ms. Karen Beaton, Principal, Lorelei 
School, Edmonton Public Schools; Ms. Mary 
MacGregor, Grade One Teacher, Julia Kiniski School; 
a parent of a child have difficulty learning to read; 
and a businessperson. 734 Education South. 


ENGLISH 

The Broadus Lectures presented by lan 
MacLaren, Professor of English and Canadian Studies, 
with the general topic “Nothing but a passenger’— 
Paul Kane’s Western Travels and the Making of 
Canada.” L-1 Humanities Centre. 

January 12,4 p.m. 

“Paul Kane’s Colonial Moment: 1845-1848.” 

January 14,4 p.m. 

“Paul Kane’s National Moments: The 150" Anni- 
versary , 1998.” 

January 16, 4 p.m. 

Paul Kane's Post-Colonial Moment.” 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 

January 21, 7:30 p.m. 

Albert LaFrance, “Le phenomene des castrats 
dans l'histoire de la musique.” Room 1-01 Faculté 
Saint-Jean. 


NURSING 

January 22, noon 

Pat Hayes, “Teaching as Scholarship.” 6-102 
Clinical Sciences Building. 


THE PARKISON’S SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 

January 22, 6:30 p.m. 

A celebration of local Parkinson’s researchers: 
Bridging with the Parkinson's family. Lectures by: 
Dr. Ivan Kiss, “Memory and Parkinson's.” Dr. Wayne 
Martin, “Other Research in Parkinson’s.” Dr. Charles 
Beck, “What are the Parkinsonian’s Health Needs 
Other than Medications?” Demonstrations of Dr. Art 
Prochazka’s Research. Auditorium, Main Floor, Ed- 
monton General Auditorium, 11111 Jasper Avenue. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

January 12,4 p.m. 

Elena Posse de Chaves, Postdoctoral Fellow, 
Lipid and Lipoprotein Research Group, “Role of Ax- 
onal Lipids in Axonal Growth.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY 

January 16, 3:30 p.m. 

Aaron Fellbaum, “The Significance of Spinozism 
for the Theory of Environmental Aesthetics.” 4-29 Hu- 
manities Centre. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

January 14, 3:30 p.m. 

Yasmeen Abu-Laban, “(Re)interpreting ‘the 
Political’ at the Millennium: Boarders, Transnational 
Communities and Identity.” 10-4 Tory Building. 

January 21, 7 p.m. 

LJ. Sharpe, “The Future of the European Union: Will 
It Last Into the Millennium?” L-1 Humanities Centre. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION STUDIES 
January 21, noon 
Toni Samek, “Clash of Values: Social Responsibil- 
ity and Intellectual Freedom.” 3-01 Rutherford South. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

January 22, 2 p.m. 

Hugh Phillips, HP Training Works Inc., “Speaking 
With Class.” TB-W2 Tory Breezeway. 

January 26, noon 

Jom Hoover, “Mid-Course Correction Surveys. 
How to Avoid Floundering in Your Course.” 281 CAB. 

January 26, 3 p.m. 

Katy Campbell, “Selecting and Evaluating Web 
Sites.” 2-111 Education North (Multimedia Lab). 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


FAB GALLERY 

Until January 18 

“Mixed Blessings”—Christine Wallewein, MFA 
Sculpture. This exhibition is the final visual presenta- 
tion for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in Sculp- 
ture. Gallery hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 am. to 5 
p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m., Monday, Saturday and 
statutory holidays, closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until March 2 

"Magic Myth and Make-Believe”—an exhibition 
of the work of twelve local artists in a variety of me- 
dia. Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m., Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. (subject to availability of volun- 
teers). Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 
January 9 and 10, 6:30 p.m. 
Pandas vs. Saskatchewan 
January 23 and 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Pandas vs. Saskatchewan 
January 9 and 10, 8:15 p.m. 
Bears vs. Saskatchewan 
January 23 and 24, 8:15 p.m. 
Bears vs. Victoria 


HOCKEY 
January 16, and 17, 7:30 p.m. 
Bears vs. Manitoba 


VOLLEYBALL 
January 16, 6:30 p.m. 
Pandas vs. UBC 
January 16, 8 p.m. 
Bears vs. UBC 
January 17, 6:30 p.m. 
Bears vs. UBC 
January 17, 8 p.m. 
Pandas vs. UBC 


INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS 


renovations 
additions 
new homes 


Relax and Enjoy the 
Comfortable Intimate 
Atmosphere of 

La Casa Ticino Restaurant 


8327 - 112 Street 
43 y JACK ROTH 
434-0923 


TQULA 
C ondominium 


Features: 


* Marble foyer 

° 9 ceiling 

¢ Crown moulding in great room 

* Gas fireplace 

* Air-conditioned 

* In-floor radiant heating 

* Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

* 8 appliances 

* Ceramic flooring in ensuite 

* In-suite laundry & storage 

* Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 

° In-garage storage room 


KR. esidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 

© Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 

* Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 

* Style: 2 bedrooms + den 

* Exposure: West, facing crescent park 

¢ Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


Sich James Seal Estate Std. 


? 7 u 
Contact SVich James al 43q-Iq75 to avtange viewing by appointment. 


11040 <i T9 Avenue 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


The Coordinating Council of Health Sciences 
is pleased to announce... 


In January 1998 the Bioethics Centre will officially be renamed the 
John Dossetor Health Ethics Centre, honouring the years of 
extraordinary work that Dr. John Beamish Dossetor has dedicated 
to healthcare ethics at the University of Alberta, the community of 
Edmonton and the province of Alberta. 


An Open House will be held at the Centre (222 Aberhart Nurses 
Residence) on January 21, 1998 from 2:00 to 5:30p.m. At 4:00p.m. 
there will be a short tribute to Dr. Dossetor. Those wishing to 
participate in this special event are welcome to attend. 


The John Dossetor Health Ethics Centre is organized under the 
aegis of the Coordinating Council of Health Sciences, University of 
Alberta. The CCHS has appointed Dr. Vangie Bergum and Dr. Paul 
Byrne as Co-Directors (Interim). 


John Dossetor 


Health Ethics 
Centre 


For more information 
on the Open House, 
ways to become a 
Member of the Centre 
or to become involved 
in activities of the 
Centre, please contact 
Donna Cain at 
492-6676. 
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Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


433-5500 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


EY Firsthp 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


| Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta 


Lister Hall 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
¢ Internet ready facilities 
¢ Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
¢ Examination and seminar rooms 
State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Alumni House 
¢ Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
* Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


Theatres and Classrooms 
* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


_ . Break speed ; 
limits without leaving 
your chair. 


Fastest Internet 
connection free for one 
month. Plus 1/2 price 
installation. 


PowerSurfr from Videotron is simply 
the fastest Internet access available. 
Why travel the infinite space of the 
web any other way? 


With Powersurfr, you can cover more 
ground, download more information 
and have more fun in less time than ever 
before. And it’s free for one month if you 
sign-up before February 15th, 1998. 


PowerSurfr uses a cable modem with 
your existing cable line and carries more 
information than a regular telephone 
line. Up to 100 times faster. 


videotron 


We’re There. 


Your telephone is free for you to 
make and receive calls, and you'll 
never encounter a busy signal 
because PowerSurfr is connected 
to the Internet 24 hours a day. 
With PowerSurfr, you get: 


e Unlimited on-line time 

¢ 1 e-mail address 

° 1 MB of web space 

e Cable modem rental 

¢ 1 cable outlet 

e Free Microsoft Internet Explorer 


Call Videotron to sign up 


_for PowerSurfer today. 


The first month is free! Plus if you 
sign-up before February 15th, 1998, 
you'll receive 1/2 off our regular 
installation price. (up to a $75 value) 


Call 486-6700 


PowerSurfr 


A WinpeoTtanon SMITIATIVE 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


HUMAN RIGHTS / EQUITY ADVISOR 


(Six month term position) 

The University of Alberta Office of Human Rights 
is seeking an individual who has a strong knowledge 
base in human rights legislation, jurisprudence, and 
policy application and who is excited about working 
with the University community to create and main- 
tain a healthy work and study environment and to 
assist with the achievement of the University’s equity 
goals. This individual is attuned to the subtleties in- 
herent in interpersonal and organizational contexts 
and, with influence, tact, and discretion, demon- 
strates the ability to use both formal and informal 
mechanisms to accomplish project goals. The indi- 
vidual will encounter controversial situations that 
require the capacity to think through complex inter- 
personal and organizational issues and to suggest 


_ creative methods of moving forward. The individual 


must be comfortable challenging conventional con- 
cepts. The person we are looking for is a skilled lis- 
tener able to accurately extract meaning from both 
words and context and has a knack for clear written 
and oral expression. She or he checks assumptions, is 
empathetic, and can work well with individuals from 
all levels of the University community. The individu- 
al's skills will be applied to the resolution of incidents 
of discrimination and harassment and to the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations in the Universi- 
ty’s equity plan. 

In the Office of Human Rights, the successful 
candidate will be joining a small dedicated staff that 
focuses on the needs and aspirations of the clientele 
and community which it serves. Functioning in a 
highly diverse campus environment, the Office of 
Human Rights holds most dear a value for the worth 
and dignity of each member of the campus commu- 
nity and, therefore, the Office is committed to treat- 
ing those whom it serves in a respectful and inclusive 
manner. 

If this position appeals to you, and you have a 
‘related university degree or equivalent level of 
knowledge and experience, please forward your 
resume and the names of three referees by January 
23, 1998 to 

Janet Smith, Human Rights Advisor . 

Office of Human Rights 

University of Alberta 

252 Athabasca Hall 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8 

Preference will be given to those candidates 
with experience working in a campus environment. 

This is an Administrative Professional Officer po- 
sition. The position could be made available on a se- 
condment basis. 


DIRECTOR OF THE RESEARCH 
GRANTS OFFICE 


Applications are invited from individuals with a 
solid record of scholarly research and administration 
for the position of Director of the Research Grants 
Office. The position reports directly to the Vice-Presi- 
dent (Research and External Affairs). 

The Research Grants Office is responsible for 
promoting the development of successful research 
grant applications from University faculty members 
to all relevant funding agencies; for coordinating, 
facilitating and directing the administration of all 
University-related research grant applications to 
both external and internal sources; and for directing 
the development and maintenance of up to date 
records, reports and publications of University re- 
search expertise and production. Experience in work- 
ing with national granting councils would be an as- 
set for applicants. 


classifieds 
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The Director manages and provides direction for 
all the functions performed by the Research Grants 
Office staff. In addition to directing the services pro- 
vided by RGO staff, the Director is personally respon- 
sible for a range of policy development and imple- 
mentation activities including committee work, liai- 
son with funding agencies, analysis of University re- 
search funding statistics, conference and workshop 
presentations, and dissemination of the research out- 
comes of funding. There is a staff of eight in the Re- 
search Grants Office, and it has an annual operating 
budget of $385,000. Research grants at the University 
of Alberta in 1996-97 totalled more than $100 million. 

The current salary range for the Director's posi- 
tion is $45,984 to $68,976 (to be reviewed). The posi- 
tion is available effective 1 February. 

Written applications, accompanied by a resume 
of qualifications and experience, and the names of 
three referees, should be submitted by 27 January 
1998 to 

Dr Roger S Smith 

Acting Vice-President (Research and External 
Affairs) 

3-12 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton TéG 2)9. 


MARKETING MANAGER 
OFFICE OF ALUMNI AFFAIRS 


Term Contract February 2 to June 30, 1998 

Excellent possibility for renewal. 

(0.6 position/3 days per week) 

Overseeing a number of Alumni Association rev- 
enue generating programs and Association activities, 
the Marketing Manager implements marketing plans, 
negotiates service contracts, coordinates customer 
service, and develops new programs and promo- 
tional strategies. 

The ideal candidate holds a university degree in 
marketing or social sciences or a related diploma, 
possesses excellent writing and verbal communica- 
tion skills and proficiency with word processing, and 
has two to three years experience in advertising and 
promotions (candidates will need to bring examples/ 
portfolio for interview). 

The deadline for application is January 19, 1998. 
Resumes should be forwarded to Office of Alumni 
Affairs, 450 Athabasca Hall, U of A, Edmonton AB T6G 
2E8 or fax: 492-1568. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
POPULATION RESEARCH LABORATORY (PRL) 


The Department of Sociology, University of Al- 
berta, requires a survey and/or demographic re- 
searcher (Ph.D. social sciences) to initiate and direct 
activities of the PRL. Applicants must have extensive 
research experience; a strong record in obtaining re- 
search funds; good oral and written skills; and the 
ability to manage a large research organization. Term: 
two years, with the possibility of renewal. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience (floor: 
$45,000 per annum); generous benefits package. 
Starting date: ASAP. 

Applicants should submit a letter of application, 
CV and three letters of reference by February 1, 1998 
to 

Dr. Les Kennedy 

Chair, PRL Advisory Committee 

Department of Sociology 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H4 

FAX: (403) 492-7196 


$0.50 per word 


Deadline: 
one week prior to 
publication date 


Find whatever you 
want to buy or sell 
in the Folio classifieds 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission, Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE CONDO - furnished two 
bedroom. $1,350/month. Janet Jenner/Gordon W.R. 
King Real Estate, 441-6441. 

VALLEVIEW EXECUTIVE - two storey home: Spec- 
tacular view, 3,000 square feet. Four bedrooms up, 
two bedrooms down. Three car garage. Security sys- 
tem. $1,500/month. Janet Jenner/Gordon W.R. King 
Real Estate, 441-6441. 

RENT OR SALE - Country estate near Devonian 
Botanic Garden. For details call Janet Jenner/Gordon 
W.R. King Real Estate, 441-6441. 

GRANDVIEW - Exquisite Georgian Colonial. 

_ Brick, two storey, four bedrooms. Nanny suite, two 
jacuzzis, formal living room, dining room, 3,000 sq ft, 
$1,800/month. Immediate possession. Janet Jenner/ 
Gordon W.R. King Real Estate, 441-6441. 

LUXURIOUS PENTHOUSE CONDO, 2,690 square 
feet, 3 bedrooms. Spacious living room and dining 
room for formal entertaining. $2,000/month. March 1. 
Call Janet, 441-6441. 

EXECUTIVE PENTHOUSE CONDO with gorgeous 
river valley view, two bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, $1,800/ 
month. February 1. Call Janet, 441-6441. 

HIGHLANDS - Cozy two bedroom home, half 
block from La Boheme Restaurant. Main floor totally 
upgraded. Hardwood floors. Modern kitchen, fire- 
place. $850/month. Immediate. Call Janet, 441-6441. 

VALHALLA EXECUTIVE - two bedroom, two 
bathroom, fully renovated condo. View of river valley 
south and west. $1,500/month. Immediate. Call 
Janet, 441-6441. 

CAPITAL HILL/GLENORA. Unique three bedroom, 
two storey with hardwood throughout. Wonderful 
windows, kitchen is a dream for gourmet cooks. 
$1,600. Janet, 441-6441. 

FURNISHED HOUSE OR APARTMENT. January 
1998 to June 1998. For details, please call 449-7281 
after 6:00 p.m. 

BUNGALOW, GREENFIELD AREA. 1200+ square 
feet, 3+1 bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, garage, extremely 
well-maintained home, nonsmokers preferred. Avail- 
able March 1, $900. Please call 437-3253: weekdays, 
other 434-0040. 


notice 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS: SIGMA XI, NAT RUTTER 
“OUTSTANDING TECHNICIAN OF THE YEAR” AWARD 

The University of Alberta Chapter of Sigma Xi, 
the Scientific Research Society, wishes to recognize a 
technician employed by the University of Alberta, 
who has made significant contributions to his/her 
department and the University. 

Nominations close Friday, February 13, 1998. 

For information and nomination forms, please 
contact Annette Bell, Earth & Atmospheric Sciences, 
Phone: 492-3085, FAX: 492-2030, E-mail: 
annbell@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca. 


T4 ADVISORY 

This notice is to advise university staff and stu- 
dents that the 1997 T4s, T4As and T4ANRs will be 
mailed to your home address in February 1998. If you 
need to update your home address, forms are avail- 
able from the Department Personnel Contact. 


SURVEY CIRCULATING 

In early December a survey entitled, “1997 Uni- 
versity of Alberta Faculty Survey on Instructional 
Technology” was distributed to faculty. We are still 
interested in receiving your completed surveys, if 
you have not sent it in already. Please complete and 
return the survey to Academic Technologies for 
Learning (ATL) Production Studio (2-111 Education 
North) as soon as is convenient. Encourage your col- 
leagues to do the same. While a longer survey, the 
information collected will be quite valuable in pro- 
viding information related to the campus use of in- 
structional necessary for appropriate planning. 

If you did not receive or lost the survey and are a 
professor or sessional instructor, please contact Bev 
Adam (492-7333 or bev.adam@ualberta.ca ). 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE ; 

"VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

UNIVERSITY/GARNEAU - $167,500. Historic four 
bedroom, 2 storey, fireplace, original woodwork. 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


Catherine.M. Fletcher pps. 


DENTIST 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Great location, immediate possession. Ed Lastiwka, 0 
Royal LePage, 431-5600. “The Experience 
UNIQUE TOWNHOUSE CONDO - overlooking Team” 
Victoria Golf Course. Two storey, two bedrooms. O 
$189,900. Gordon W.R. King and Associates. Leading-Edge 
alien hi Computer Support Pain relief. 
Se Aa cite s PLEASANTVIEW - 3,400 QO i's through 
square feet, four plus bedrooms, separate nanny or Shara 
office area, triple garage, four bathrooms, three fire- Specialists in: 5 : “European | 
| luded , e Residential Real Estate R Tatternatives! 
places, secluded acreage setting. $279,000. Please z : A t, co} 
phone owner for appointment, 430-6816. e Executive Relocations eat, massage; 
e Exec. Property Management + chirogymnastics 
ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED e Short/Long Term Leases “and ‘interferential’ 
THREE BEDROOM furnished house close to U of oO electrotherapy. 
A. Two year lease beginning February 1, 1998. Call Website; 
Carolyn, 439-2754. http:/[www.gordonwrking-assoc.com Maria Krieg 


Email: Janet: jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 11610- 75, Avenue 
S00DS Fe SME Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca Edmonton, AB»: 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton : : % ’ 
Book Store, 433-1781. Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 T (403) 436-8059 
Tel: Bus. (403) 441-6441 “#118186 


SERVICES 
TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 
DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 


Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


seceeenes Real Estate Corp.---------- 


10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB TSP 2V9 FOR 


NE 


TOTAL CARE 
oe 


BACK & 


cal. No job too big/small. References available. Ne 

436-6363. eP™ oo Ney, 
HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. cee ue ove ey 

Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 19, ot N 07,.Me,, 
JUNGIAN ANALYST in training with C.G. Jung ot oo 7 bh v 

Institute, Zurich, offering private counselling. Call of 8 oye hing 


Marlene Brouwer, B.A., M.T.S., D. (candidate) analyti- 


cal psychology, 463-5422. 


NEW TO EDMONTON: call Newcomers Club of 
Edmonton. Joan, 436-2754. 

MOTHER SEEKING full-time nanny, position. Chil- 
dren of any age. Will come to your home. Start Febru- 


a 


* 


“Asian Village 


The Ultimate In East Indian Cuisine 
A splendid view of the River Valley featuring our open kitchen with our famous 


ary 2. References available, Meghan, 435-6962. texdoon oven. Ample parking at the door. Eajoy tnditional’ Gast Dralion dining 
experience with warm hospitality and Alational Award Winning Chet. : 
— Voted one of the Top 5 Restaurants in Canada by Restaurant Food Magazine. — 
“Best Ethnic Restaurant” - Edmonton Journal. “5 Spoon Award” - Edmonton Sun. 
E APPETIZERS/SOUPS MANGO/HOT SAUCE cic 990 E 
SAMOSA: Two triangle postry stuffed with MIXED PICKLES/LIME PICKLES en 3.50 
X FI see.. $3.25 |NON- VEGETARIAN X 
Oo VEGETI CHICKEN, BEEF LAMB or GOAT CURRY All levels $10.95 oO 
PAKORA: VEGETABLE ... Grovy with our choicest herbs & spices 
T Cury pfs Fresh chopped vegetables coped in lentils dough | MASALA scence Med to Atomic $10.95 }f 
deep fried. Cream souce cooked with herbs & spices. 
] PANEER Cheese Puffs ..... OPIAZZA .. ... Hot to Atomic $10.95 | 
ONION BHAJIA Sérved on o bed of juicy onions. , 
C |] Parapamas: DAHIMALR nn Mild 10 Atomic $10.95 C 
ROASTED/DEEP FRIED... .ssssccsesssssceensssonse . $1.00 | Cooked in homemade yogurt with herbs & spices 
Crisp lentil flour with herbs. GS WALA: sseccnisscascessrinadis Mild 10 Atomic $10.95 
F ASIAN A Sin: Seskche rare $7.95 | Spinach & cream souce cooked with ep & spices F 
Your choice of morinated chicken, lamb or beef chorbroiled | VINDALOO ............-cessoesscconsee Med to Atomic $10.95 
ENDOWMENT APPLICATIONS SOUGHT @) with our choice of herbs & spices. i Oo 
THE FUND FOR THE SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL O || \enainisl O 
CHICKEN YAKHANI ORIENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES (FSIDA) D A special oriental soup with the taste of herbs g i . Combination of yogurt & cream souce cooked with cashews D 


Applications are invited from the university staff 
and graduate students for projects that will enable 
them to participate in the international transfer of 
knowledge and expertise through partnerships in 
developing countries. 

Guidelines and application forms are available 
from Michiko Young, Alberta International. 

Phone: 492-2391, E-mail: michiko.young@ualberta.ca. 


[inf COPY (nl, 


Your Full Service Copy Centre 


11153 - 87 Avenue 
(Next to Earls) 
Phone: Fax: 
439-4252 431-0332 


High Speed B/W & Accent Color Copying 
Full Color Laser Copying 

Desktop Publishing & Typesetting 

Computer Disk Printouts From Most Programs 
Full Color Printing From Disk 

Transparencies (B/W & Full Color) 

Cerlox Binding * Folding + Laminating 
Business Cards 

Custom Rubber Stamps 

Wide Selection of Paper 

Self Serve Copying From 7¢/copy 

P.O.# required for work charged to the U of A 


Hours Of Operation: 


Monday - Friday = 7:30 am - 6:00 pm 
Saturday 10:00 am - 4:00 pm 
Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


FISH TIKKA ... , 
Marinated fish done in 0 ‘cay | coven with fresh vegetables 


SEAFOOD/CHEF’S SPECIAL 


8 exotic fruit 
BHOONA .. . $10.59 
Meot roasted in ches 5 specials souce with | cashews, roisins & 


SHRIMP BUTTER MASALA... .. Alllevels $15.95 | exotic fut. 
Jumbo shrimp cooked in o buttery souce. KOFTA CURRY .....csscescese Med to Extra Hot $10.95 
FISH PUNJABI ... $13.95 | Minced beef bol fried in curry 
Marinated white ish deep ried with our ches special souc, | KEEMA/MUTTER CURRY ............ Mild to Atomic $9.95 
served on o bed of Safron Rice. Minced beef & peas cooked in grovy with our choicest herbs 
SHAHI BUTTER CHICKEN .......c0u0... All levels $13.95 | & spices. 
Charbroiled chicken marinated in herbs & spices, cooked in 668 & KEEMA CURRY . Med to Atomic $9.95 
butter, served with Non Breod. £ggs cooked with ground herbs & spices. 
SIDE ORDERS **ALL ABOVE SERVED WITH ONE CHAPATEE** 
CHAPATEE or ROTI Homemade bread ... VEGETARIAN 
NAN MAKHANI... DAL MAKHANI ... .. Mild to Extra Hot $8.95 


| Lentils cooked with red kidney ‘beans 

$2.95 | DUM ALU ... ... Med to Atomic $8.95 

S Pototo curry ‘cooked in yogurt with herbs & spices. 

CHANNA MASALA ... ... Med to Atomic $8.95 
Chick peas gommished with | green chilies, onions, potatoes & 


tomatoes. 
VEGETABLE CURRY .. ... Med to Atomic $8.95 
Fresh seasonal oes with gr0V. 


Plain Non with butter. Fresh Dough Bre 
NANKEEMANI Above served with minced beef .... 
BHATURA Special Dough Bread deep fried.......... 
PARATHA Crispy Bread fried on the grill ..... 
ALU PARATHA Above stuffed with potatoes .. 
POORI 


BASMATI STEAMED RICE .. 7 

BASMATI RICE SAFFRON Rice cooked in saffron .. $3.95 

VILLAGE EXOTIC beter Po 

TANDOORI CHICKEN .......... ... All levels $19.50 

TANDOORI CHICKEN HALF .... ... All levels $11.50 ery i 
Tender chicken morinated in yogurt & spices. MATAR PANEER CURRY 


Aer 1095 
“allevels S10: 95 


MIXED GRILL ..... _ All levels $21.95 

Horned hiker, ian, bel & sing chabled. Negara MPO ae 
SHEESH KABOB ... ... All levels $13.95 Homemode cheese with spinach ri cream. 
ASIAN SHAM KABOB $14.95 | BHARTHA .-cnncsnneninenen ed Atomic $9.95 
MAHARAJA LAMB KABO! Eggplont cooked with herbs & sp 
SIDE ENTREES MUSHROOM CURRY ... .. Mild to Hot $9.95 
RAITA: All items served in homemade yogurt Mushrooms & peas with our choicest herbs & spices. 
POTATOES/FRESH VEGETABLES ........sccccsccneee 93.25 | BHINDI BHAMD oo... sscccnssesnsecenseeee Mild to Hot $9.95 
CHUTNEYS: Boby okra & onions cooked with herbs & spices 
MINT/TAMARIND ....scsccssccscsssssnessaresrseneee $1.50 | **ALL ABOVE SERVED WITH ONE CHAPATEE** 


A King’s Combination 
2 chopatees, soffron rice, roita, pickles, popadom, house 
vegetobles and ie choice of meat or vegetoble curry. 
4.95 per person 
Roy sea for 2 to 10 peo; 
2 sokered appetizers, soup, chef's specialty vichen 1, beef 
curry, shrimp fried rice, pualo, spinach & pototo curry, 
chopotee, ond non breod. $17.00 per person 


Asian Combination for 2 to 10 people 
1 selected oppetizer, chicken masala, beef curry, soffron 
rice & 0 chopatee. 
2.00 per person 


Veggie Combination for 2 to 10 people 
Ise appetizers, soup, 3 vegetorion curries, saffron 
rice, chopatee & non bread. Price depends on choices, 

$12.00 to $15.00 per person 


Ask about large group or dinner party combinations. 
ENJOY OUR RIVERVIEW LOUNGE. “PICKUP FROM DOWNTOWN HOTELS 


10143 Saskatchewan Dr. 433-3804 


(fax 433-8476) 


10% off Take Out *Prices in effect till March 1998 


om<—-ar<yvmomsav VO OM<—-aA-oTOYF C2 
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Life-sized mannequin has= 


been set on fire over 
thousand times to te 
protective clothi 

By Deborah John 0 


GP) 
Wi? 


he heat generated in an industrial flash 

fire can reach 1600 degrees Celsius. 
That’s hot enough to melt sheet metal. 
When flash fires explode on industrial job 
sites, human beings must endure up to five 
seconds of heat that intense. 

Incredibly, people can endure flash fires 
with survivable injury—if they are wearing 
the right protective clothing. 

To find the most effective protective 
clothing, researchers at the University of 
Alberta’s Faculty of Engineering and De- 
partment of Clothing and Textiles joined 
forces. Mechanical Engineering Professor 
Doug Dale and Faculty Service Officer 
Mark Ackerman worked with Human Ecol- 
ogy Professor Elizabeth Crown to design a 
simulated flash fire system that reproduces 
the conditions of an industrial fire. A small 
room—about the size of an average bath- 
room—is filled with gas, which explodes, 
on contact with twelve burner heads. 

The 1600 degree burst of flame duplicates 
actual industrial accident scenarios. 


"It’s amazing... We can go from almost 100 
per cent third degree burn down to virtual zero 
on the body.”—Researcher Mark Ackerman 


The unique feature of the flash fire 
simulator system is the life-sized manne- 
quin nicknamed Harry Burns. Harry, de- 
signed to represent a well-built six-foot tall 
man, is equipped with more than a hun- 
dred sensors with the same thermal proper- 
ties as human skin. The sensors transmit 
information to a computer so researchers 
can see a color image of how skin would 
react under flash fire conditions. The com- 
puter shows where and how severely Har- 
ry’s skin would be damaged, if he were 
human. (In fact, Harry’s “skin” doesn’t 
get damaged. It’s made of six mm thick 
fiberglass and has successfully endured 
more than a thousand flash fires). 

Dr. Betty Crown uses flash fire simula- 
tor to test protective clothing systems for 
garment producers around the world. 
(Crown stresses the clothing system—the 
type of layering and garment style are as 
critical as the fabric). By dressing the man- 
nequin in layers and fire-resistant coveralls, 
she can accurately assess how well different 
fabrics, garment styles and strategic layers 
protect Harry’s body. 

If the computer shows third degree burns 
around Harry’s neck, it may mean the fire- 
resistant coveralls need a higher collar— 
and it’s back to the drawing board for the 
garment producer. 

The information collected has led to dra- 
matic improvements in clothing systems. 

“It's amazing,” says Ackerman, “we can go 
from almost 100 per cent third degree burn 
down to virtual zero on the body.” 

The U of A’s simulated flash fire system 
is the only one of its kind in Canada and 
one of only four in the world. “The whole 
research is important,” says Ackerman, “be- 
cause it is saving lives.” The flash fire simula- 
tor allows researchers to accurately—and 
safely demonstrate what happens in a fire 
and find ways to strengthen a person’s first 
line of defence: their clothing. = 


“Please see page 8, Restoring lives 


